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Notes of the Week 


HE crisis which has arisen over the provision of 
| an adequate margin of naval superiority for 
Great Britain and the Empire is one which 
cannot be passed over in silence. THE ACADEMY has 
never exhibited any exaggerated affection for Mr. 
Winston Churchill, and it has consistently proclaimed 
him as a failure in every office which he has held until 
he found semi-salvation at the Admiralty. We may 
forget, although we cannot condone, his scandalous 
treatment of Sir Francis Bridgeman, the late First Sea 
Lord, and the untrue explanations which he offered in 
the House of Commons of his action. Experience, 
however, has mellowed his judgment, and it is obvious 
that at the present moment he is not prepared to sacri- 
fice the opinion of his expert professional advisers to 
the maunderings of “the Welsh mountebank,”’ the pro- 
Boer Brunner, the wholly negligible Byles, and the 
simple fool Booth. The question arises in the present 
emergency whether Mr. Asquith will for once prefer 
favourite habits, as has been usual before, to the 
exercise of his just authority as Prime Minister. Any 
man who cares for his country’s welfare, and, indeed, 
salvation, is entitled to demand from the person who 
figures as the head of the Government that he will 
throw out the intriguing, lying, pettifogging attorney 
who is ready to sell his country for what he imagines 
's personal profit; and uphold the Board of Admiralty 
m the demands which they rightly make in the 
interests of national.security. 


We notice with deep satisfaction that the militant 
suffragettes are entering upon a path of comparative 
‘nity. They desire to see the King, and to put the 
Yomen’s case before His Majesty. There cannot be 












any reasonable objection to such a course. Wailst we 
have always condemned the criminal methods adopted 
by disappointed and therefore hysterical women, we 
have never been able to agree in the view which is held 
by some eminent men that even the best women are dis- 
qualified to cast an intelligent vote. We are quite 
aware that many men in prominent positions are 
absolutely opposed to any women being admitted to 
the franchise, because, they argue, women are deficient 
in judgment and are therefore unreliable. Generalisa- 
tions such as these do not appeal to us; we are entirely 
convinced that many women exist who are far better 
qualified to be electors than some of the men whom it 
las been our misfortune to canvass, and who have 
obviously only been given the franchise by un- 
scrupulous politicians in search of votes. There is, of 
course, the argument, which appeals to us, that because 
unqualified men have been admitted as voters, no valid 
excuse exists for admitting a number of unqualified 
women to the same privilege. With all humility, we 
should like to offer a suggestion. If a new departure 
is to take place, women must be content—although it 
is entirely opposed to their nature—to proceed by steps ; 
and we venture to think that some such method as 
election to vote on behalf of the sex through the medium 
of an electoral college might be devised by a politician 
of the versatility of Mr. Lloyd George, who is not 
afflicted with his exceptional disqualifications for 
devising sound reforms. 


There is something rather attractive in Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton’s suggestion in a recent article that we 
should have no foreign news in our daily papers, for 
certainly the wide expanse of information from all the 
capitals of the earth is apt to be rather uninteresting 
at times. The question at once occurs, however, what 
would take its place? We do not want more details 
of the sordid happenings of our own country—since 
“ news ’’ too often seems to be interpreted as the supply- 
ing of particulars of murders, catastrophes, and acci- 
dents; and it is too much to hope that the space thus 
saved would be devoted to brilliant essays or intelligent 
We must admit that 
the Englishman of these days is a cosmopolitan person ; 
thousands cross the Channel now for every one who 
crossed a hundred years ago. Therefore, we suppose, 
And there is another 
reason——we have to realise more and more that other 
lands have their intimate and important affairs. In 
reply to the advice “be insular,’’ it would be easy to 
say that concentration on our own country exclusively 
would make us far too insular, and would send us well 
on the way to undue egotism and self-glorification. 


articles on themes of the moment. 


the foreign news must stand. 
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The Gift 


I BRING no pearls to deck thee—only these, 
The first sweet flowers that open in the spring, 
But I have garnered them ’neath whispering trees, 
*Mid music of soft waters murmuring : 
Ah! be not angry with me that I bring 
No gems to crown thee! I will teach the breeze 
To woo thee softly for me, and to sing 
About thy dreamful couch, sweet melodies. 


I have no gift to give thee, save a heart 

That holds thine image only, while I live 
This life, from which, to serve thee, I would part, 

Grieving that I have only one to give! 

Deign thou my humble offering to receive, 
And only let me linger where thou art! 


Transvaal. ANTHONY WEBB. 








Assuagement 


AND have you reached a pleasant country, sweet, 
Of changeless light, after the dreary morns 
And weary eves of earth? And are your feet 
Treading on gold, that here trod flints and thorns ? 
And is your beauty more than ever bright— 
Clear of the pain that marred it here, and thrust 
You down to death? And see you God in light, 
Whom here we saw darkened, through tears and 
dust ? 
If this is so, my loneliness is lightened, 

Seeing you stand with heroes, bards, and saints, 
Your peers; the gloom of my sick woe is brightened, 
Knowing your joy. I purge my lips from plaints 

And bitter cries of unfulfilled desires, 
Hearing your voice among the heavenly choirs. 
Philadelphia. WILLIAM LaIRv. 








Duty and Honour 
EEP below the waters of Whitsand Bay, within a 


very few miles of the Cornish coast, lies a little 
submarine, its machinery silent, its final plunge taken; 
day after day the torpedo craft have swung their 
hawsers and cruised from end to end, from the green 
cone of the Rame to the island off Looe, in the hope of 
finding that lost shell of steel. Better, perhaps, to 
let it rest now, than to renew the sorrow of friends, 
since there is no possible chance of life being saved. 
They were fine fellows, the crew, every one of them; 
but there is no need to make heroes of them or to write 
columns of sentimental nonsense. Each man knew that 
service in this particular branch of the Navy meant 
the taking of high risks; but the crews of submarines 
are volunteers—they choose this way of earning a living, 
and they do their duty. 





What is this mysterious impelling force, “‘duty,” 
which comes to the front every now and then, but 
which is constantly present, connected inseparably with 
honour, and only to be disregarded by a sacrifice of 


honour which the normal man will refuse to make? | : 


is old-fashioned enough, we know; in ancient days it 
was probably as strong a power as it was in the time of 
Drake, of Nelson, as it is, in fact, to-day. It has no 
particular attractions ; is often unpleasant, occasionally 
dangerous; yet, left undone, it brings restlessness, re. 
gret, and self-reproach. It is not always the result of 
fine training in youth or of close reasoning ; nor does it 
arise from any prospect of reward, since a man’s sense 
of duty will sometimes bring him blame instead of 
praise, poverty instead of wealth. It is something more 
than the mere doing of the daily task in the best 
manner possible; one assumes that to be done by 
thousands who are simply earning a living by using 
their individual gifts or accomplishments to the best 
advantage. 

It seems, then, to be something inherent, born in us, 
@kin to conscience that pricks a man forward when he 
would hang back, akin to honour which keeps a man 
clean amid disreputable surroundings. That it can be 
misused, strained, exaggerated, we all know by historic 
examples and by personal experiences ; many a man who 
boasted that he was ‘‘doing his duty’’ has posed as 
a martyr, bought himself the cheap admiration of the 
thoughtless, made himself, in short, a fool. The man 
who talks largely of having done his duty should 
always be regarded with suspicion. It can be perverted 
in another way. Certain chilly persons, suffering from 


this distorted ideal of duty, will do the most unpleasant 


things, being apparently under the delusion that be 
cause a thing is disagreeable they ought to do it. They 
are the most uncomfortable characters in the world to 
meet; by some queer abnormal influence they manage 
to make quite nice people feel distressed and conscience- 
stricken. They have an air of perpetually setting an 
example to their less righteous friends; they coax their 
own little fire of self-satisfaction into a glow which, 
alas! never warms anybody else, and they are generally 
very prim, very proper, and slightly patronising. Their 
eyes never twinkle, and their handshake is depressing. 
If it is our duty to love them, we fail hopelessly therein 
—we can but tolerate them. 

No very elaborate argument, then, is needed to show 
that, with certain exceptions which have formed the 
theme of novels, the sense of duty is allied with that of 
personal honour, and that the man who satisfies it care- 
lessly and heartily, taking it as a matter of course 
and saying nothing about it, comes nearest to the ideal. 
If he risks his life, it is ‘‘all in the day’s work,”’ and 
ne wants no halo of admiration; if he fails, he needs 
no reproaches, for he is just the one to find the reasons 
for failure. He may be rough or polished, educated 
or ignorant, but we have an occasional reminder, sad 
though it may be in itself, that his type is not by 
@ny means dying out in this country at the present day. 


w. L. R. 
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The Finger Test of Literature 


7 HEN one speaks of the “finger test of litera- 
ture,’ it may naturally be asked, ‘‘ Whose 
finger?”” Though forced to reply, my own, I hope to 
make it evident that this finger is, in a manner, a 
general index for the reading public, and that its 
adventures are here recorded from no mistaken sense 
of its own importance. To make the matter clear, a 
few personalities must be touched upon, for, after all, 
that finger is of my own flesh and blood; but its 
spiritual explorations belong to all who will accept its 
findings. 

If I were blind, and had attended a school for the 
blind in youth, doubtless my reading by touch would 
be much swifter, hence it should be understood that I 
was past thirty when, on a slip of tin, I learned to feel 
out the alphabet with the brave forefinger of my left 
hand. My eyes have never been strong, insomuch 
that a few hours’ use of them each day puts them out 
of business for the remainder of the twenty-four— 
hence my purpose to supplement sight by feeling; at 
the same time, not being entirely dependent upon touch 
for my acquaintance with literature, my finger did not 
toil as persistently as otherwise it might. 

When the adventurous thought of learning to read 
without eyes first dawned, I did not know there were 
three systems of reading for the blind, but imagined 
that with the alphabet on that slip of tin, I held the 
key to all embossed books. Alas! After learning 
that ‘‘b’’ feels like sliding down hill and ‘‘ y”’ like 
climbing back again, that “1’’ is formed like a tele- 
phone-pole, and ‘‘t’”’ like a ‘‘staub”’ used to hold 
down the flap of a circus-tent, it developed that there 
was not only American Braille in the world, but Line 
Type and New York Point. Because embossing is ex- 
pensive, and because, as a rule, one who can read in 
one system knows nothing of the others, the literary 
horizon of the world of the blind is indeed narrow. 
The choice of a book, fortunately, is not still further 
limited by one’s purse; thanks to free circulating 
libraries, ‘‘ Cyr’s Fifth Reader,” which would have 
cost seven dollars, and Irving’s “ Sketch Book ”’ which 
sells for ten dollars and a half, might be mine for the 
asking—even the postage to be paid by the Govern- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, choosing what book to read was always 
an engrossing problem calling for much discussion. 
It was my custom to read aloud to my mother, whose 
eyes, like mine, were not good for the printed page at 
nght, and a work must be decided upon of sufficient 
interest to hold her attention while I groped from word 
to word—yet at the same time it must have sufficient 
merit to pay for so much labour. I cannot deny that 
this was putting our prospective author to a severe test, 
but a book that cannot stand severe tests is not litera- 
ture. No matter how much we might have enjoyed a 
book could we have devoured several lines at once 
with single eye-flashes, skipping dull wastes like 
mountain goats, and avoiding tedious and useless 








minor characters at sight of their names coming round 
the corner of the page, it was now another matter; in 
vain were the oases green and delightsome, if my 
mother went to sleep while being transported across 
desert stretches. 

Not only must the book hold the attention, but so 
far as could be predicted from knowledge of the author 
and rumours of this particular work, it must end satis- 
factorily. Far be it from me to devote night after 
night with indefatigable perseverance to a book labour- 
ing to make me think more meanly of my fellow-man 
and leaving me with a bitter taste in my mouth. If, 
not knowing what to expect, we had embarked upon 
‘Crime and Punishment,”’ had piloted ourselves out 
of the breakers—always with my uncertain finger—- 
into the illimitable sea of misery, to find ourselves, 
after weeks of wild tossings, half frozen in Siberia and 
half dead from our long fear of detection and doubts 
if we really deserved punishment for murdering that 
old woman. . . But no, Dostoieffsky was not in our 
catalogue. 

Our choice usually fell upon some well-known and 
well-beloved author who had written so many. books 
that no one man could be expected to peruse them all 
unless devoting himself solely to that object. There 
were some of Sir Walter Scott’s romances which we had 
never read, or at least could not remember—which 
comes to the same thing—but in my Braille appeared 
only ‘‘ Ivanhoe,’’ known too well from school days’ 
enforcement. We found eight titles by Kipling and 
six by Mrs. Wiggin, but only one by Thackeray—and 
it, ‘‘ The Rose and the Ring’?! Mrs. J. H. Ewing 
was represented by six works, J. Fenimore Cooper by 
one. How ungrateful are they who cry out against 
the multiplicity of books! Let them turn blind and 
they will sing another song. 

During the past years spent with these Braille books 
as well as with the varied contents of Matilda Ziegler’s 
Magazine for the Blind, certain truths about style and 
methods have been not only perceived with rare clear- 
ness, but have been, as it were, rubbed into my con- 
ciousness by that finger of a thousand and one nights. 
Its trackings after the palpable footprints of authors 
has led it to discover divers clues leading to literary 
misdemeanours which seem crying aloud for publicity. 
It has already been admitted that a book is placed at 
disadvantage when the reader cannot skip or hurry. 
In reading Braille there are other handicaps. If the 
finger lose its place it must grope among mountains 
of bewildering dots with no trail leading back to the 
starting point. Sometimes it goes on strike, refusing 
to do another stroke of work until it has rested, no 
matter how exciting the tale—this is after long travel 
has caused it to lose all delicacy of touch, insomuch 
that the words grow blurred and everything turns to 
‘*x’s,”’? “‘2’s”’ and ‘‘q’s”’—all of which feel pretty 
much alike. During this enforced waiting, no other 
finger can be sent as a scab to take the striker’s place, 
for, strangely enough, only that trained and long- 
experienced left forefinger can read a word; the other 
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fingers are as useless as proud and pampered dames of | 


royal courts if suddenly put in the kitchen. How 
important it is for our author to have some- 
cning worth saying, and to say it in the fewest words— 
words, so far as it may be, without a single ‘‘x,’’ a 
single ‘‘z,’’ that is to say, simple, home-like words, 
short and full of life! 


Much depends on how the book begins. If there is 
a grand flourish at the opening no more substantial 
than breath in a trumpet, if the author deliberately sets 
himself to his task as if working by the day rather than 
by the job, if he cunningly selects his words with 
dexterity too evidently self-conscious, clothing his 
nakedness of thought in the silks and satins of 
language, he is pleasing nobody but himself. After 
the finger has toiled over barren foothills with no re- 
freshing stream in sight, it may go on because there is 
no other book in Braille closer than Boston, but it pro- 
ceeds dejectedly, while she who listens fights heroically 
against drowsiness. Even when the story at last 
warms to a plot and the plot begins to tingle with 
suspense, that unlucky beginning dampens the spirits 
with resentful memories—even a belated murder that 
might have happened in time to lure us on, now 
prompts no impulse to look under the bed. 

We shall never forget our surprise when we dis- 
covered that there is a plot in ‘‘ Cranford ”’ (published 
in Braille in five fat volumes). To be sure, it is very 
fine art to present a story so simply and faithfully that 
the pages seem torn out of the life of everyday; but 
this fine art almost lost ‘‘ Cranford ’’ two readers, for 
had we died anywhere in the first three volumes, it 
would have been in the firm belief that we had already 
found in that work all Mrs. Gaskell had put in it. 

Next to a dull beginning, my finger had to complain 
of the superfluous word, no matter how harmonious or 
exactly chosen. Since every dot on the embossed page 
robs that finger of a tiny fraction of its reading-power, 
it is indeed discouraging literally to throw away its 
strength on useless amds and buts and verys, to say 
nothing of those multiplied descriptive adjectives 
crammed into the paragraph to make “ fine reading.”’ 
Rhetorical outbursts, maddening balanced sentences, 
carefully worked-up climaxes, vain repetitions, in short, 
all vegetation, no matter how luxuriant, that must be 
cleared out of the way before one can get anywhere— 
how could all such be met, save in high dudgeon? 
And if mere useless words were an aggravation, what 
shall we say of descriptions of scenery and weather 
which the man with two eyes blithely skips—or of 
some superfluous character in the tale, put there that the 
tale may be longer and not that it may wag to any 
better purpose ? 

Special complaints must be lodged against all 
hackneyed phrases, the last word of which is as evident, 
when the first word is reached, as the earth underfoot, 
yet which must be felt out in order to get to something 
else. Occasionally my mother would sigh, ‘‘ Now he 
is going to say. . .””. And I would dole out what her 
experienced thought-waves would have washed aside. 


' 
| 








And ah, that anecdote whose point we anticipated y 
long before my finger was laid upon it, that it » 
heavy, like a warmed-over biscuit! And ah, when th 
author feared we did not perceive his wit, and repeatej 
the joke, nursing and fondling it, and giving it back, 
us again in a change of clothes with the Mark Tyaj 
thoroughness ! 


The author’s pet phrase might cause us to smile 
dulgently when we came upon it where it had no bus. 
ness—like the monocle in Gilbert Parker’s “ The Righ 
of Way ’’—we condoned because the author loved ; 
so; but a writer’s complacency over his situations anj 
his insulting fears lest we fail to appreciate the wonde 
of him, we could not forgive; for Sentimental Tomm 
must be in a book and not at the back of it to give u 
alloyed delight. In a word, anything that halted tix 
action was inexcusable, though it should take us throug) 
a bypath strewn with diamonds. Yet we were notin 
such break-neck haste as to be satisfied with those shor 
stories embossed from popular monthlies, wherein her 
and heroine meet for the first time and get engaged, 
or farther, during a car ride or a drive across country. 
We wished to get forward, true, but to get forward 
naturally. When a character or situation was artificial, 
it was almost intolerable to find how that artificiality 
hardened and glittered under the slow tracings of th 
finger. 


On the other hand I have known that finger to stop 
suddenly while the voice waited before it could go o, 
not because the finger was swamped in a quagmire o! 
**x’s”’ and ‘‘z’s’’ and ‘‘q’s,’’ but because it had dis 
covered some rare bit of feeling, some searching tender 
ness common to all hearts, causing tears to answer 
tears in the darkness. 


To be sure, our life is but a span, our journeying not 


| unlike feeling our way through the dark. Were we 


Arguses, able to read fifty books at once, still would 
the great bulk of the Unread rise like a mist-covered 
mountain peak before us. After all, who will say that 
the finger test of literature is a standard too narrow? 
We shall never have time now for superfluous word 
and for anecdotes born of long travailing—not in this 
advanced age of the world. We shall never have tim 
for descriptive passages that lead nowhither, yet fail 
to pay for themselves by intrinsic value—nor for the 
superfluous character or needless incident that could be 
cut out of a book without leaving a root-filament in its 
body.  Instinctively we feel that the blind, sadly 
limited in their choice, should not be given books which 
seek throughout to show the sordidness of human life 
and the hopelessness of impersonal fate; and we wh 
have eyes to read the sun-lighted heavens, have we the 
time for masterpieces of mere words that breathe no life 
of faith, no immortality of progress? For the blind, 
printed books are too few to sadden them with records 
of uninspired purposes and lives wrecked by blind 
chance; for the living, books are too many to narrow 
their horizon with those works which read God out of 
the world. J. BRECKENRIDGE ELLIS. 
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Lord Lytton’s “Coals” 


wis pity that the unhappy story of Bulwer-Lytton’s 
Tonaae has been allowed to eclipse the more 
attractive side of the biography which his grandson has 
recently given to the world.* Thousands have devoted 
attention to the scandal who would regard the literary 
and political record of the first Lord Lytton as little 
more than an anti-climax. How far the tragedy 
affected his public life, how far it arrested his develop- 
ment in a statesmanship for which he appears to have 
been peculiarly fitted, none can tell. It seems to have 
influenced his literary work, his literary interests and 
his literary judgment not at all. The literary appeal of 
the second volume is to me irresistible—not profound, 
but certainly not superficial. Whatever may be the 
feeling of the present and the future as to Bulwer- 
Lytton’s own work—and it seems pretty clear that few 
give much time to his novels to-day—there is abiding 
interest in the views he expressed with facile freedom 
on the writings of others. His own output and his own 
engagements can only induce in more commonplace 
mortals wonder that he ever found the time to read, 
still less to put his thoughts at considerable length into 
his letters to his son and his intimates. Perhaps like 
Carlyle—or someone else—he wrote long letters because 
he had not time to write short ones. Few men have 
turned out so rapidly as large a measure of literary 
work which only just missed being great; and none 
perhaps has ever realised more strongly the need of rest 
and the necessity for replenishing the fuel supply of the 
brain. Stop and ‘‘take in coals’’—meditate and get 
new ideas—was his injunction to all and sundry over a 
large part of his life. He himself roamed the seven 
seas of literature and put into every port ancient and 
modern to replenish. In the ’forties he wrote: “All 
great works require stern and silent meditation. We 
must brood deeply over what we wish to last long. The 
proof of genius is increased by the abundance of fuel 
that supplies it.’’ His idea for literature was to adapt 
Bentham’s axiom in politics: ‘‘The greatest happiness 
of the greatest number should be the object of Govern- 
went.”’ Lytton said: ‘‘ ‘ The greatest delight of the 
greatest number ’ should be the object of poetic art. I 
add—which Bentham does not—for both. ‘And for the 
longest possible period.’’’ Read the most extensively 
popular of the writers among the dead if you would 
be original, striking, and popular—Homer, Horace, 
Ariosto, Goethe, Scott. In Homer, Shakespeare, and 
Goethe’s Werter and Faust, Lytton told his son, ‘‘ you 
have the three greatest minds in the known world made 
familiar to the widest possible circle.”’ 

It was in 1831 or thereabouts when Sir Walter Scott 
was visiting Italy after the disaster which wrecked 
health, fortune, all save courage, that Bulwer-Lytton 
dedicated Eugene Aram to the wizard of the North as an 
expression of ‘‘ that affectionate admiration with which 
you have inspired me in common with all your contem- 





* “The Life of Lord Lytton,’’ by the second Earl, 
reviewed in THE Acapemy, December 13, 1913. 





poraries and which a French writer has not ungracefully 
termed the happiest prerogative of genius.’’ He talked 
of Scott’s genius and of his fame as poet and novelist. 
Remembering this tribute we turn with some curiosity 
to the letters written thirty years after to ascertain to 
what extent the more intimate verdict is consistent with 
contemporary dedication. Lytton had the intensest 
admiration for Scott, but he was not for a moment in 
doubt as to his limitations. ‘‘Think of Shakespeare, 
and Homer—Goethe in his two popular works. And 
to judge what I mean think what Scott would have been 
if he had had the intellect of Shakespeare or even the 
vocabulary of Shelley.’’ His son, Robert, he thought, 
might do wonders as a poet if he would study Scott and 
then say to himself: ‘‘Why not have all his merits and 
add to them a little more thought and purpose with a 
polished vocabulary instead of so much slovenly slip- 
slop.”’ 

Lytton read through twenty-one volumes of Coleridge 
in 1863. To him the author of The Ancient Mariner 
seemed to have had ‘“‘by far the largest mind of his 
age. Scott and Byron, as minds, looked thin and 
narrow beside his. He is singularly creative as a poet. 
But unluckily he rather creates other poets than com- 
pletes his own poems. All the germs of the poetry that 
blossomed after him seem to me in his verse.’’ Coleridge 
is a “leviathan’’ whose slightest movement makes a stir 
in the ocean that is felt miles and leagues off. ‘But he 
wants many of the elements of a first-rate thinker. Like 
Shelley he can but make fragments, but he makes 
grander fragments than Shelley and his fragments are 
fairer representations of the great whole.’’ Lytton 
lived to revise ‘‘an illiberal estimate’? of Keats, whom 
he regarded in maturer judgment as ‘‘a transcendant 
genius,’’ but he thought his influence bad. ‘“We owe 
to it the effeminate attention to wording and expression 
and efflorescent description which characterise the 
poetry now in vogue.’’ Of Browning his opinion was 
not high, and of Tennyson a little contemptuous. He 
admired the music in certain of Tennyson’s lines, but he 
regarded him as ‘‘ a poet adapted to a mixed audience 
of school girls and Oxford dons.’’ ‘“‘I admire many 
felicities in expression in spite of many vulgarities and 
conceits which his hunt after such prettiness often 
incurs. But to my mind he has in him less of the mas- 
culine quality than any English poet of repute.’’ But 
then Lytton despaired of being a fair judge “‘in an age 
which says Pope is no poet and Rosetti is a great one.”’ 


Among the really delightful pronouncements made 
by Lytton as literary appraiser for the benefit of his 
son is the linking up of Johnson and Macaulay: ‘‘I in- 
cline to think Johnson the greatest writer in the lan- 
guage next to the poets and philosophers. The style 
of the Lives is very superior to Macaulay’s. . . Johnson 
says finer things in a finer way. His grammar is often 
incorrect—-to my surprise. But I know not any English 
writer whose grammer is correct—curious. . . Macaulay 
makes fewer slips than any I can remember, but the 
niceties and elegancies of construction and style are 
little known to him.” , 
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Gibbon, Jane Austen, Voltaire, Victor Hugo, Alfred 
de Musset, Dickens, Thackeray, Matthew Arnold, and 
cthers are subjected at length, or in passing, to the all- 
encompassing judgment. There are digs at critics who 
dare not go against the public taste: for ten years of 
their lives—till, that is, they become popular—most 
authors, he says, ought to consider critics their natural 
enemies. Lytton was apparently not prepared to endorse 
Swinburne’s view that ‘‘the appreciation of friends 
like myself ’’ more than outweighed failure to obtain 
“the favour of journalists.’’ And this brings one to 
the gem of the collection. Swinburne, with Poems 
and Ballads, in 1886, had stirred such a hornet’s nest 
that Moxon, his publisher, withdrew the volume in de- 
ference to an outraged public taste. Swinburne had 
been brought into touch with Lytton about this time, 
and his letters are full of angry resentment with both 
critics and publisher. When a little later he repub- 
lished the volume he issued a pamphlet in 
which he attributed the attacks on his morality to the 
pruriency of minds which would find impurities in the 
purest art. ‘‘The sudden thunder from the serene 
heavens of public virtue’’ was a storm he at least 
was prepared to brave. He went to stay at Knebworth, 
and Lord Lytton had only one view of the censure 
passed on his work: he hoped Swinburne would ‘‘pur- 
gate his volume of certain pruriences into which it 
amazes me any poet could fall. If he does not he will 
have an unhappy life and a sinister career. It is im- 
possible not to feel an interest in him. In him is 
great power, natural and acquired. He has read more 
than most reading men twice his age, brooded and 
theorised over what he has read and has an artist’s 
critical perceptions. . . Perhaps he has overinformed 
his tenement of clay. But there is plenty of stuff in him. 
His volume of poems is infested with sensualities, often 
disagreeable in themselves, as well as offensive to all 
pure and manly taste. But the beauty of diction and 
mastership of craft in melodies really at first so dazzled 
me, that I did not see the naughtiness till pointed out. 

He inspires one with sadness, but he is not so 


sad himself, and his self-esteem is solid asa lock. . . . 


And he seems to me as wholly without the moral sense 
as a mind crammed full of esthetic culture can be.’’ 
The personal “ appreciation ’’ here is surely as dynamic 
as the force of the poetry which left Lord Lytton un- 
conscious of the ‘‘naughtiness’’ till some less subser- 
vient literary judgment drew his attention to it. So 
does Art play Puck to Morality’s Lysander. 


EWARD SALMON 








Mr. Walter van Noorden, managing director of the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company, has recently added to an 
unusually extensive 7épertoire Offenbach’s “Tales of 
Hoffmann.’”’ A special cast, including Mr. William 
Wegener, Mr. Hebden Foster, Miss Sybil Conklin, 
Miss Beatrice Miranda, and Miss Ina Hill, has been 
selected, and the opera is conducted by Mr. van 
Noorden. 





REVIEWS 


Ancient Mysteries 


The Occult Arts. By J. W. FRINGS. 
and Son. 2s. 6d. net.) 


(Wm. Rider 


HERE is nothing supernatural—nature is the 

sum of content. But to many minds there is 

much that is supernormal to them. The further up the 

side of a mountain one ascends, however, the greater is 

the prospect which appears in view. The more widely 

one extends the mental vision by the review of further 

human knowledge the more easily does the supernormal 
become the normal.’’ 


With this paragraph in the author’s preface we 
thoroughly agree. There is much of man’s experience 
in nature that he is unable to explain. And the easy 
way to propound an explanation is to attribute the 
phenomenon to supernatural causes—hence the old. 
time beliefs in Magic, Witchcraft, Spirits, Devils, and 
what not; much of which has been consigned to the 
limbo of burst bladders, as Science has marched; and 
the rest in time will follow. 


In the first two chapters of this book the author 
endeavours to show, and we think with some success, 
that the old Alchemists and Astrologers were the fathers 
of Modern Chemistry and Astronomy, that, though 
groping in the dark, they were working on the right 
lines, and that some of their theories, such as the possi- 
bility of transmuting metals, have been confirmed by 
the latest discoveries of Science. 


In his subsequent chapters, however, he deals with 
necromancy, divination, horoscopes, and possession, 
the phenomena of which he indeed shows to be ex- 
plicable by telepathy and suggestion. If he had 
stopped at this point, we could have gone with him all 
the way, but he goes further than this, and endeavours 
to justify the old superstitions by the acceptance of 
the modern phases of Occultism, of Esoteric Buddhism, 
and of Spiritism. 

Amongst other things he tells that “‘ Thought ” is 
a force. ‘‘ The astral, or etheric shell is material 
and composite, or at least organised, like that of the 
grosser material body of flesh, muscle, nerve and bone. 
This etheric shell remains for a time, like the physical 
body, a more or less completely organised structure 
after death has taken place on the physical plane. It 
is the persistence of this etheric double which 
has given rise to the evidence for phantasms after 
death.”’ ‘‘ The Etheric world has its inhabitants.” 
‘‘ Ether is ceaselessly in motion,’ ’ and ‘‘ this eternal 
motion we may call spirit.” ‘‘At death the 


mind, wrapped for the time in its astral envelope, 
passes out of the physical body on to the next plane.” 
Occultism ‘‘ postulates a continual ascent of maf 
to a spirithood, and eventually to Godhead, and omni 
science,” and “It will render man practically 
independent of our three-dimensioned space.’ 
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These quotations are given only to show some of the 
conclusions at which the author arrives. But his argu- 
ment is ingenious, subtle, and worth reading, though 
in our opinion unsound. The key to the whole is 
the assumption, first above quoted, that Thought is a 
Force, ‘‘a form of energy as real as light or 
electricity.’ ‘‘ The materialised expression in the 
phenomenal world of the Will.’’ Deny this postu- 
Jate and the whole argument falls to the ground, and 
may be relegated to that absurdest of conceptions ‘‘ the 
fourth dimension,’’ to jostle the inhabitants of the 
‘‘Etheric World.”’ 

Now what is the will? The will is like ‘‘ the mind,”’ 
a convenient expression for a natural phenomenon. 
Let us consider the conscious machine which we call 
the nervous system. This machine was a living but 
unconscious entity prior to birth. It drew its life 
from its original constituents—Life which has always 
been and always will be in the constituents of matter. 
At birth this live machine, if properly adjusted, 
acquires an elementary state of consciousness enabling 
it by degrees to exercise its capacity for receiving and 
comparing impressions, for storing memories, for 
formulating desires, for exercising its muscles. 

This elementary consciousness continues to develop, 
and with it continue the operations of the machine 
itself till its eventual dissolution. To the opera- 
tions of this conscious machine we give the con- 
venient name of ‘‘mind.’’ The Conscious Machine 
realises its individuality, it recognises its limbs and 
organs as belonging to itself. It differentiates between 
itself and the things not itself. It grows to exercise 
what it is pleased to call its will. What is this opera- 
tion? It has instincts, principles and desires inherited 
from its forbears. For every cell which helps to form 
its bones, muscles, nerves and nerve-centres has some- 
thing in itself of all its millions of ancestors. It has 
stored in addition thousands of ideas derived from its 
education and experiences. It is closely affected by 
yearly, daily, momentary influences from its environ- 
ment. These impulses from within and without act, 
some together and some in conflict, and when action 
comes, it follows the line of least resistance, the 
resultant of all the impulses. This process it is pleased 
to call the exercise of its Will. It may have 
been conscious or unconscious. If conscious, what we 
call “‘ thought ’’ has been involved in the process; if 
uNconscious, no thought has been involved. ‘‘Thought’’ 
then is merely a form of procedure, and ‘‘ Will ”’ the 
demonstration of the result of conflicting impulses; 
neither the one nor the other can be placed in the same 
category as light or electricity. 

But it will be said how do you account for the 
admitted phenomena of telepathy, hypnotism, sugges- 
tion, auto-suggestion, and somnambulism? The 
answer is that we do not know enough about it to 
formulate anything beyond guesswork. 

Late in time these phenomena are now admitted 
facts. They are doubtless governed by natural 
Physical laws of which we as yet know nothing. We 
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may hazard that as floating bodies are drawn towards 
each other some law of attraction inter-acts between 
the great nerve centres of individuals. Possibly s¢ 
called animal magnetism exists, which can be brought 
to bear by one individual on another, in analogy with 
wireless telegraphy. It is certain that other stimuli 
than light and sound can affect the seats of sensation, 
which are ordinarily stimulated only by light and 
sound, in which case the brain mistakes the one 
stimulus for the other, and conceives that the eye had 
seen, or the ear had heard. It is possible that these 
stimuli may act over great distances, and that the seats 
of sensation may, under some such circumstances, be 
intensely and subtly receptive, especially if the 
temperaments of the individuals are especially so 
adapted as to be in tune with each other. 

Whatever the influence may be, and however it may 
be exercised by one person on another—and that every- 
one does influence everyone else, more or less, 1s com- 
mon experience—the influence must be that of one brain 
on another brain where the phenomenon is that of 
suggestion, and of the brain upon itself in the case of 
auto-suggestion. The brain of a healthy man is in a 
state of delicately balanced equilibrium. The balance 
is easily disturbed, it may be by a lesion, it may be by 
the action of drugs or of alcohol. May not the equili- 
brium be disturbed by the subtle influence above re- 


‘ferred to, so as to produce the hypnotic or somnam- 


bulistic sleep? And would not this account for the 
phenomenon of multiple personality? The person- 
ality of a person depends on the arrangement, so to 
say, of his brain; a slight disarrangement of the brain 
would destroy that personality, and introduce a 
different or second personality; a further disarrange- 
ment would produce yet another or third personality, 
and in each case the patient would have no recollection 
of his previous personality. Cases are common where 
through shock, or injury, or illness, a person is found 
wandering and forgetful of his past. It surely is not 
necessary in such cases to postulate a subliminal self, 
or an astral body? 

As to the proposition that a medium is actuated by a 
disembodied or any other spirit, the cases recorded 
are of so futile a nature, and so many explanations can 
be offered, that we may confidently leave them to be 
elucidated by some hypothesis of a purely physical 
character like other phenomena for which we are at 
present unable to account. 

The recent correspondence in the Zzmes on ‘“‘ the 
theory of Ghosts’’ and “‘ Impressions on matter’’ is 
a healthy sign of the decay of the belief in the super- 
natural. The subject is most interesting, and we need 
kere only refer to the quotation from Sir Oliver Lodge, 
viz.: “I have reason to believe that a trace of individu- 
ality can cling about terrestrial objects in a vague and 
imperceptible fashion, but to a degree sufficient to 
enable those traces to be detected by persons with suit- 
able faculties.’ If this is so, though it is difficult to 
follow out the idea, it would account for many 
apparently authentic cases, of which one hears, with 
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regard to so-called haunted houses. Perhaps the 
experts in finger-prints at Scotland Yard could render 
assistance. Something other than light and sound 
must in such cases stimulate the seats of sensation, for 
there is nothing present to cause the sound or excite 
the vision. The brain is deceived by the abnormal 
stimulus, and judges that it sees and hears when there 
is nothing to see or hear. There must be something 
in the nature of suggestion, but of what it is which pre- 


sents the suggestion, we are at present hopelessly 
ignorant. 





Poets—Sooner or Later 


Rose Windows: Book I. Poems by ROBERT V. 


HECKSCHER. (George Allen and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Flowers from a Poet’s Garden. By J. HAROLD Car- 
PENTER. (G. Bell and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Early Poems. By M. A. (Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Later Poems. By EMILy Hickey. (Grant Richards. 
1s. 6d. net.) 

Poems and Miscellaneous Verse. 
THATCHER. (Chas. Taylor. 


By J. WELLS 


3s. 6d. net.) 


THERE has been a peculiar pleasure in reading Mr. 
Heckscher’s “Rose Windows.’’ Some two years ago we 
reviewed a previous volume of his work, and, in spite 
of judicious puffs on the fly-leaves, found very little 
of intrinsic merit to commend. We have been all the 
more gratified to discover a new and refined quality in 
these pages. The poems are, for the most part, less 
ambitious in form; they evince a simplification of ex- 
pression and a much enhanced clarity of emotion. 
They are by no means all of equal merit, but there are 
at least half a dozen real lyrics of a very commendable 
substance, to have produced which is no mean dis- 
tinction. We would instance “ Sunrise,’’ “ Sunset,’’ 
“Music, Going Home,’’ “The Soul,’’ “Surfeit,’? “To a 
Vision of the Virgin,” and “Genius.’’ Any of these 
would justify quotation; we choose the last named : 


Along the mountain ledge I tread, 
Alone in joy and woe; 

I brush the heaven with my head, 
And I have looked below ! 


I do not meet with anyone— 
No sound is in the air; 

Within an arm’s reach of the sun, 
But one step from despair ! 


That is remarkably well considered; more could 
scarcely be expressed within such narrow compass. At 
the back of the volume Mr. Heckscher ventures a speci- 
men of more sustained work in “The Legend of the 
Christmas Tree,’’ which occupies nine pages. The 
subject is highly fanciful, but it is handled in such a 
way—with such nicety of detail and happiness of 
phrase—as awakens some expectation with regard to 
the author’s future work. And the title of the present 
volume suggests a continuation. 














Sooner or later love makes every man a poet; and it 
is a rather graceless business to let loose the critica] 
pruning-knife in Mr. Carpenter’s pretty garden. His 
arrangement of it in clumps or plots of so-called 
“Roses,’’ “Narcissi,’’ “Daffodils,’’ and so forth, strikes 
one as a little arbitrary; but there are some pleasant 
blooms, call them what he will. We like the “roses” 
best, and here it is one pauses, doubting the right to 
desecrate such a garden, surely cultivated for one 
especial pair of eyes. For these roses are love-poems, 
tender, sincere, and full of that awakened wonder 
which lends them something of the sanctity of a shrine. 
In the verses that succeed, Mr. Carpenter evinces a 
quiet, thoughtful spirit; he cannot delight with the 
rarer shock of surprise, but he would fain please with 
the music of a shaded, limpid, gently-moving stream. 
And yet—how many more times must we groan over 
the falsity of the poetic ear that can rhyme “dawn” 
with “morn’’ ? 

“M. A.’s’’ poems have a peculiarly youthful charm; 
and, unless we are greatly mistaken, a feminine origin. 
Even a sophisticated reader must confess the spell of 
a romance so consistently and so ardently hymned. 
For “M. A.’s”’ visions are all of— 


Enchanted mountains peaked and pinnacled, 
Spired cities by dim reaches of the sea; 


where high-prowed galleys disburden their outlandish 
merchandise, and armoured knights ride to deeds of 
chivalry. It is a world of dreams, not grey and 
shadowy, but vivid with bright-hued birds and flowers, 
its waters and meads coloured like jewels. Now and 
again we are jarred by a false rhyme; occasionally the 
fancy is a trifle extravagant, as: 


And the tears which fell from his throbbing soul 
Glowed to an opal aureole, 


and sometimes there is a warning of the fascination of 
mere rhyming ; but we take these for “early’’ blemishes. 
In general, the mastery of the poetic medium both com- 
mands respect and makes promises. One or two 
irregular sonnets, such as “Graves’’ and “On a Bust 
of Queen Mary I,”’ touch a sterner note, but the more 
familiar song runs to this tune: 


Quiet almond-orchards, petal-strewn and sweet, 
Where lingers the long clear gold-dusted gloom, 
Where opalescent skies and blossoms meet, 
Till twilight stars entangle with the bloom, 

And fallen stars lie scattered round the feet. 


Friend, shall I weave these stars to broideries, 

With gracious tears and glad-souled gratitudes 
For love’s submissions and sweet servitudes? 
For wisdom’s ways and faith’s divinities, 

And lantern lights in desert solitudes? 


Blessings on all weavers of fair dreams! Nevertheless, 
when she comes to realities, “M. A.’’ should do some- 
thing even better. 

We believe Emily Hickey has done some good work, 
but these “Later Poems’ are hardly likely to make 4 
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wide appeal. The greater part is frankly religious, 
much of it very slender from a poetic standpoint, 
though “After Our Lady’s Presentation’ is informed 
with a tender human quality above the rest. Another 
element of the book is Irish, of the legendary school. 
A long poem on Mider’s wooing of Etdin the Queen 
has passages of real beauty, but there is really small 
satisfaction in such an example as “Amairgen,’’ with 
its run of verses constructed after this pattern: 


Amairgen the White-kneed sang ; 
I am a Tear of the Sun, 
And of Plants the fairest one, 
And the Vulture upon the rock. 


There are other perversities, such as a “Ballad of the 
Judas Tree,”’ which weaves a monotonous length of 
close on a hundred lines to a uniform rhyme in “ee.’’ 
There remain some two or three poems of a less equi- 
vocal character: “Eld to Youth,’ “In the Day of 
Understanding,’’ and a pleasant sonnet on “Ox-eyed 
Daisies.’” For our part, we would keep these and let 
the rest go. 

When Mr. J. Wells Thatcher determined on publica- 
tion he evidently intended to lay up no vain regrets 
on the score of omission, for we could well suppose this 
volume to contain almost everything he has ever written 
with a pretence to rhyme. ‘The result is a most amazing 
medley: humorous verses, songs, translations from the 
classics, verses from his Christmas cards, jeux d’ esprit 
left over from a wedding breakfast, a poetical render- 
ing of a chapter from the “Eikon Basiliké,’’ album 
verses, and a long effusion about the staff of a publish- 
ing firm, full of personal allusions—and even now we 
have not exhausted the varieties. Many of these have 
neither value nor interest for any save a few personal 
frends; and, indeed, it would be folly to suppose 
that Mr. Thatcher has had any intent to challenge com- 
parison with laureates in bringing this book to birth. 
A piece about an airship and a series of verses called 
“The Angler’? have merit, but the translations from 
Horace, from Ovid, from Propertius, come nearest to 
poetry of anything in the book. That is not to say 
they are perfect translations—or even perfect poems— 
a a single comparison will show: 


> 


hic generosior 
Descendat in Campium petitor ; 


Adown the slope 
To Mars’ wide field, with high-born signs, 
A candidate for office strides, with Hope. 


But the collection will doubtless please the versatile 
author’s friends. 





Mr. Heinemann is publishing, on January 28, a new 
play by Mr. Israel Zangwill, which is being produced 
by the Play Actors’ Society at the Court Theatre on 
the 2sth, entitled “ The Melting Pot.” To the English 
‘dition Mr. Zangwill has added a lengthy note dealing 


me. the racial and religious problems involved in the 
play, 
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Quakers and Quakerism 


John Woolman, His Life and Our Times: A Study in 
Applied Christianity. By W. TEIGNMOUTH 
SHORE. (Macmillanand Co. 5s.) 


ONE of my earliest recollections of anything connected 
with Quakers is reading as a child in ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’’ the description of the scene when George and 
Eliza were being helped to escape by Phineas Fletcher, 
the Quaker, who at a critical moment pushed Tom 
Loker backwards over the rocks with the remark: 
‘“‘ Friend—thee isn’t wanted here.’’ John Woolman 
might probably have acted in the same way under 
similar circumstances, but he was not put to the test. 
His whole life was a stern subordination of expediency 
to principle, and the only man of modern times at all 
comparable with him on these lines was General 
Gordon. : 

Born in 1720 at his father’s home in Burlington 
County, New Jersey, he in very early life adopted to 
the utmost the faith as laid down by George Fox, 
Robert Barclay, and other leaders of the sect; and 
although on various occasions he had great mental 
struggles he never gave way, always doing what he 
thought right regardless of the worldly consequences. 
The present work is founded on the Journal of Wool- 
man kept by himself, written in very simple language 
but with an eloquence of its own. 

Very early in life he was appointed a Minister, 
although Quakerism does not set apart those who teach 
or preach, and very early also he openly stated that 
slave-keeping was a practice inconsistent with the 
Christian religion. As he grew older this conviction 
increased, and he laboured with great earnestness 
among friends and foes to bring about its abolition. 
The fruits of the seed sown by him and others took 
cver one hundred years to ripen. Woolman lived in a 
curious age; the Quakers practically governed the 
State of New Jersey, and no doubt after the persecution 
their forefathers had endured in England, first at the 
hands of the Puritans, and later at the hands of the 
restored Church party, they in turn were severe when 
in power. One enactment issued by the members of 
the Assembly may be noticed : 


That all women, of whatever age, rank, profession 
or degree, whether virgins, maids, or widows, who 
shall after this Act impose upon, seduce and betray 
into matrimony any of his Majesty’s subjects by virtue 
of scents, cosmetics, washes, paints, artificial teeth, 
false hair or high-heeled shoes shall incur the penalty 
of the law now in force against witchcraft and like 
misdemeanours.’”’ 


We must leave the reader to follow the life of John 
Woolman through his journeys among the Indians 
and to his death in England in 1772 of smallpox with 
all its then horrors—a pattern of resignation and 
patience. 

It may be interesting to note in connection with this 
life of a perfect specimen of the Quaker a few facts 
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about the sect generally. George Fox, a Leicestershire 
peasant was its founder about the year 1648, and 
Dr. Thomas Hodgkin in an article on the Society of 
Friends forming part of a book ‘‘ Our Churches and 
Why We Belong to Them ”’ (1898), tells us that Calvin- 
ism was dominated when Fox started the new faith— 
‘“‘the universal light of Christ in the souls of all men ”’ 
—and of the persecution from all sides that followed. 
This continued until the Toleration Act of 1689. From 
1689 to 1740 the Quakers flourished and founded many 
of the private banks, some of which still survive. They 
were esteemed as men of their word and had the public 
confidence for their honest trading. 

The next period runs from 1790 to the present day. 
The early part of it marked the change to ‘‘ Evangell- 
cal’’ Quakerism, and was noteworthy for the Gurneys 
and the magnificent work done in connection with 
prison-reform by Elizabeth Fry. One could wish that 
Elizabeth Fry might see a modern prison with its 
cleanliness and luxury compared with those of her own 
time. 

Of the early literature written for and against Quaker- 
ism and its doctrines, one may mention a book written 
by William Penn; but the most celebrated was by 
Barclay, the ‘‘ Apology for the True Christian 
Divinity ’’ (1678). This brought in reply a book 
called ‘‘ A Confutation of Quakerism or a Plain Proof 
of the Falsehood of what the Principal Quaker Writers 
(especially Mr. R. Barclay in his apology and other 
works) do Teach.’’ The writer was Thomas Bennet, 
M.A., Rector of St. James’s in Colchester, and late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge (1705). 

The preface to this book is a splendid illustration of 
Christian charity, and we are likely to see some of this 
same spirit in the present Kikuyu controversy. Mr. 
Bennet wrote: ‘‘ I cannot but think Quakerism one of 
the vilest and most pernicious heresies that our unhappy 
nation has ever been infected with. And wherefore I 
am heartily grieved, that although my brethren the 
Clergy of the Established Church have written with 
great learning and accuracy upon most other points, yet 
the Quaker controversies have been almost (wholly) 
neglected by them ’’—and much more in this strain. 

A word on the other side. Lamb, in the Essays of 
Elia, ‘‘ A Quaker’s Meeting,’’ written between 1820 and 
1833, heads the essay with a poem by Richard 
Fleckno :— 


Still born silence? thou that art 
Flood-gate of the deeper heart— 


and pays an eloquent tribute to the peace passing under- 
standing. Lamb knew the writings of John Woolman 
and advised his readers to get them by heart. His 
own essay is certainly worth reading; so is a modern 
one, ‘“‘ John Woolman the Quaker,’’ by George 
Macaulay Trevelyan in a book of essays on various 
subjects published last November; quite short but 
excellent, particularly on the slavery question. 

We opened our review by a reference to ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,”’ so let us see what the authoress of that 





ce 


book says of the Quakers in the ‘‘ Key ”’ to it publish 
in 1853, giving ‘‘ the original facts and documents upc, 
which the story is founded ”’ : — 


The character of Rachael Halliday was a real on 
Simeon Halliday calmly risked fine and imprisonme, 
for his love to God and man. He had many counte. 
parts among the sect. Richard Dillingham was se. 
tenced to imprisonment for three years for helping 
slaves to escape, and died of cholera caught whily 
nursing other prisoners. Whittier, always symm. 
thetic, wrote a poem on his death. 


To summarise, it is clear that Quakers have neve 
been guilty of oppression, that the tenets of their fait) 
are simple, and that the world would be much better ij 
the principles they profess and carry out were mor 
general. That it is possible, as John Woolman’s care 
shows, to live a pure and simple life even in this work 
a-day world; but it is very difficult and requires: 
strong courage and devotion to one’s principles to d 
so. Finally, that until the world is differently con. 
stituted, ‘‘ when wars shall cease and all mankind & 
kin,” the present-day Quakers must be in th 
minority, and be prepared to suffer for their faith. 

W. N. 





The Bayreuth Letters of Richard 
Wagner 


The Bayreuth Letters of Richard Wagner. Translated 


and Edited by CAROLINE V. KERR. (James Nisbet 
and Co. 6s. net.) 


MIss KERR has done a useful work for the more modest 
race of Wagnerian enthusiasts, those who can spat 
neither the money nor the time for making acquaintance 
with the enormous mass which exists of Bayreuth litere- 
ture, in compiling a short history of the Bayreuth 
enterprise. This is told by means of a copious selection 
from the “Bayreuth” letters which she has translated 
afresh, with explanatory notes and running commet- 
tary by herself. Almost all, we suppose, of these letters 
have appeared before in an English version, but Miss 
Kerr, using Glasenapp and Finck for her historical 
narrative, has so interwoven them with it that the whole 
book affords a clear picture of the most remarkable 
episodes in Wagner’s career. The letters, as everyone 
who has read them in former editions knows, are not 
letters whose interest derives from style, or thought, 0 
cunning terms of expression. Wagner was not in the 
class of the great epistolers. These are, for the most 
part, specimens of the business correspondence of a 
genius, whose genius did not prevent his absorption 
the organisation and the practical details of his grea 
scheme. 

For this extraordinary man could not only 
write huge dramas and put great music to them; he 
could hold in his hands the many threads of a most 
difficult and laborious enterprise. He has to finish and 
make ready the four great operas of the “Ring” while 
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he is building his theatre, maturing his plans, selecting 
artists, and collecting the gigantic funds necessary for 
his Festival. He has to inspire antagonistic natures 
with will to work together, to make lions lie down with 
lambs, to compose differences, foresee and remove 
dificulties, while never once letting the reins in his 
hands become slack for an instant. His letters written 
during this period, business letters though they may 
be, have always attracted readers, not only because 
they tell the story of a marvellous enterprise conceived 
and carried out by the brain and the indomitable will 
of one man, but because they show their author as he 
was, not as he is described by idolaters. The world is 
recovering from the fit of idol-worship which penitence 
for an earlier scepticism helped to make unreasonable, 
and, grown calm after its delirium, can think and speak 
of Wagner with a sobriety which would have seemed 
impossible twenty years ago. The present generation, 
then, should welcome a book like this of Miss Kerr’s, 
which, within reasonable limits, tells them a very won- 
derful tale, and tells it in the best possible manner. 

The inhabitants of Chicago, for aught we know, may 
have built for themselves a temple consecrated to 
Wagner such as they offered to build and endow when 
the Bayreuth plans seemed doomed to failure. Other 
equally wealthy and enlightened cities may yet do the 
same; but Bayreuth, one would think, can never lose 
its umque place. It may come to be no more than a 
ruined temple, but men could never see it for the first 
time without something of that breathless feeling with 
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which one sees the Forum or the Parthenon for the first 
time. It must remain one of the wonders of the world, | 


and people will always want to know the story 
of its conception and realisation. The book is 
well printed, and there are several illustrations. 
Itwould serve admirably as a present to any young 
musician or ardent amateur who hopes some day to go 
to Bayreuth—yes, and also to those who have made 


that pilgrimage: for these may have forgotten the | 


details of the great legend which they learnt in their | 


few days there, and be very thankful to have it all 
lucidly put before them in a handy volume. 





The Council of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
has made arrangements for an address by Professor 
Baldwin Spencer, C.M.G., F.R.S., on the “Life of 
the Australian Savage,’’ to be given by kind permission 
of H.M. First Commissioner of Works in the theatre 
of the Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
W., on Tuesday next, at 8 p.m. To the magnificent 
volumes of Professor Spencer the scientific world owes 
its present knowledge of tribes who with the Anda- 
manese stand at the bottom of the scale of human 
culture. Professor Spencer is a master of the science 
of anthropology and of the art of descriptive ethno- 
saphy. He proposes to illustrate his address by 
means of cinematograph films and by phonograph 
fecords, so that in the heart of civilisation will be por- 
ayed, as realistically as modern inventions will 


permit, the life of the most backward people of the 
Empire. 





From the Porch. 
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More Blackstick Papers 


By Lapy RITCHIE. (Smith, Elder 


and Co. 6s. net.) 


THE Fairy Blackstick is with us again; her judicious 
blending of the fairy-lke and the edifying proclaims 
her to be of the good old-fashioned fairy race of a 
generation ago. 
“Blackstick Papers Continued,’’ thus recalling Lady 


This volume might have been entitled 


Ritchie’s delightful book of a few years back; but the 
Fairy Blackstick is more resourceful in the matter of 
titles, and she gives us something that is happy indeed, 
though a trifle solemn—for a fairy. It seems matter- 
of-fact enough at first glance—is there not a photo- 
graph of the porch itself ?—until suddenly, with a little 
shock of awe, we gather its symbolism, and realise, 
sighing regretfully, that Lady Ritchie lives in her sun- 
set. Here are memories of the Victorian giants such as 
only those who have drunk at the fount of immortal 
youth can set down. Here is the kindly smile over the 
ancient fashions and faded pomposities of a still earlier 
period. All is gentle and informative, having that true 
relish for life and books which belongs to an age before 
literature had become the whole duty of writers. 


The aim of the book might be stated in the words of 
page 196: 


This is an age of pictures. There are few people 
who do not love them. Besides the actual representa- 
tions of things that we see with our eyes, and the 
images of the benefactors we have actually known, 
there are also those pictures which we paint for our- 
selves, memory-pictures, hope-pictures, wishing- 
pictures, all depicted upon that mysterious atmosphere 
which surrounds our life as it passes. It sometimes 
happens that these visions show us men and women 
who never knew us, who died long before we were 
born, and yet who are actually a part of our lives and 
in some way still with us and full of help and sympathy 
and encouragement. 


Lady Ritchie has a happy way of reviving half- 
forgotten memories. The gentle ghost of Sainte Jean 
Francoise de Chantal haunts the ancient streets of 
Annecy as we wander through them with her. With 
what affectionate laughter is “the Swan of Lichfield,’’ 
Anna Seward, recalled. Did she ever dream of the 
amusement she would provide for a future and less 
precise generation? A sentence from the “Swan,’’ such 
as “May never the blight of disease, the vapours of 
folly, or the canker of vice shed baneful influence over 
the children of such care,’’ is a pass-word admitting 
us to the spacious days of Johnson. The essay entitled 
“L’Art D’Etre Grandpére’’ tells us of “the first great 
English geographer,’’ Major James Rennell, and of the 
letters he wrote to his grandson, which reveal him as 
something other than explorer and soldier—a delightful 
and unconventional page from a worthy man’s history. 


Among better-known names, Dickens appears as a 
splendid and vivid memory. And even more precious 
are the few reminiscences of Thackeray and of his con- 
nection with the founding of the Cornhill. “The Dis- 
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course on Modern Sibyls’’ is not too modern, as their 
names will show—George Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell, Currer 
Bell, and Mrs. Oliphant. Of all Lady Ritchie has 
something illuminating and often something personal 
and first-hand to say. Her reminiscences of Mrs. 
Oliphant are peculiarly interesting. The article on 
Alfred Stevens is a tribute to a greai artist to whom 
the world has meted out a tardy recognition. The last 
three papers in the book show Lady Ritchie’s interest 
in philanthropy: “A Meeting in a Garden,”’’ telling of 
an encounter with Canon Barnett, while “Upstairs and 
Downstairs’’ and “In My Lady’s Chamber’’ concern 
the founder of the Metropolitan Association for 
Befriending Young Servants, Mrs. Senior. There are 
other papers which we have not touched on, and the 
same charm is in all. We trust that Lady Ritchie may 
dwell in the porch for many years yet. 





The Cubit and the Span 


The Early Weights and Measures of Mankind. By 
GENERAL SIR CHARLES WARREN, G.C.M.G. (The 
Committee o! the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


7s. 6d.) 


THIS volume is a further contribution by the author to 
the study of an interesting subject. Notwithstanding 
the proverbial leisure of very busy men, it is difficult 
to understand how the writer, in the course of a really 
arduous career as soldier, administrator, engineer, and 
police commissioner, has managed to spare time to ac- 
cumulate the materials which make the substance of this 
and his earlier work. 

The present book will appeal perhaps to the anti- 
quarian and the historian rather than to the average 
layman; but to those students whose inclinations or 
necessities direct them to the kind of inquiry under- 
taken by Sir Charles Warren, we can confidently 
recommend it. In many respects the work follows the 
lines of the classical treatise* of Professor Flinders 
Petrie. A large part of the volume is devoted to the 
statement, in tabular form, of the relations existing 
between the weights and measures of the different 
geographical units of antiquity; and it is made clearly 
apparent that the majority of these weights and 
measures had the nexus of a common derivation. To 
literary style there is little pretension, and, indeed, 
literary style would hardly have been appropriate to 
so condensed a presentation of the facts. 

The philosophic background of the study provides 
its main source of interest to the general reader. The 
author points out how early systems of measurement, 
whether of length or weight or capacity, depend upon 
two factors, of which the first was some dimension of 
the human body, and the second was some simple 
system of counting. The use of the latter to express 
convenient multiples and sub-multiples of the primary 
measurement must have been a very early, as it certainly 





* Inductive Metrology. 








was a very important, achievement of human intel. 
gence. 

The development of the idea of length into ideas oj 
area and volume is indicated. The last was obviously 
associated with capacity. Capacity was found to fy 
susceptible of easy measurement in terms of seeds ¢, 
grains: for seeds and grains had this advantage (ove 
water, for instance), that their number could ) 
counted. The rati or gunga seed (wild liquorice, A dry; 
precatorius), by its uniformity of size and weight, and 
by its comparative freedom from change due to desic. 
cation, possessed a special suitability for estimations 
of capacity; and so originated a most interesting series 
of numerical relations between various systems of 
measurement and the weight of the rati. In this cop. 
nection it is interesting to remember that the relation 
between bulk, weight and number has been very exactiy 
and scientifically developed in later times. It has been 
applied to such diverse purposes as physical and cheni- 
cal measurement, the telling of coin, and the counts of 
the Census. 

Experiment has fixed approximate limits to the 
weight of the rati, which ranges from 1.31 grains Troy 
(Sir W. Jones) to 1.91 grains Troy. Sir Charles War. 
ren’s estimate is 1.7044 grains Troy. The margin of 
variation or error is thus still large. The evolution of 
the successive units, and their connection with and rela- 
tion to this original measure, form the chief matter of 
the book, which elucidates much that is important and 
interesting in the civilisations of the earlier nations of 
Europe and the East. 

General Sir Charles Warren’s work should be in the 
library of all whose interests take them in the direction 
of antiquarian research. 
and students of metrology will find in it much sug- 
gestive and valuable material. 


Enemies of the Race 


The Snakes of Europe. By G. A. BOULENGER. IIlus- 
trated. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 


SOME twenty-eight different kinds of snakes, venomous 
or otherwise, occur within the limits of Europe and on 
the Western borderlands of Asia, and of these, three 
only are found in Britain and other Northern coun- 
tries, the majority, to the number of seventeen, being 
credited to the Balkan region and neighbouring islands. 
It is further worthy of notice that not only are the 
venomous snakes more numerous and more varied in the 
hotter portions of Europe, but that a fatal sequel to 
their bite is least frequently recorded in the colder 
latitudes. 

Pre-eminently, Dr. Boulenger is, in the best sense 0! 
the words, a cabinet naturalist, and his official position 
at South Kensington gives him opportunities of com- 
paring reptiles from every part of the world that not 
even travelled naturalists can hope to emulate. In this 
compact hand-book he presents, as might be expected, 
an exhaustive and masterly account of such few snakes 
as are found in European countries, and he has invoked 


It is a mine of information, - 
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the aid of illustrations which, while on technical 
grounds leaving nothing to be desired, undeniably 
jack much of the attraction that would have belonged 
to coloured plates. 

Although the structure and classification of his sub- 
jects are his chief concern, the author by no means 
neglects the popular aspect of their life-story, and he 
devotes adequate space to an account of their manner 
of feeding, biting, moving, feigning death and uttering 
those familiar sounds of hissing or rattling which, how- 
ever useful they may have been in the forest primeval, 
must, since the coming of man, have proved a source 
of danger to them, since, but for this advertising of its 
whereabouts, many a snake would easily escape notice. 
The author is severe on the fable of snakes fascinating 
small birds by the glint of their eyes, a popular super- 
stition to which he denies even a basis of truth, point- 
ing out that keepers in menageries are actually afraid 
to give live rats as food to valuable snakes because 
they know that the chances are equal whether the snake 
devours the rat, or the rat the snake. There is an 
analogous belief to which Dr. Boulenger makes no 
reference, and that is the supposed deception of birds 
by the quivering tongue, which, according to some 
writers, they mistake for a wriggling worm. Of snake- 
charmers the author entertains no very high opinion, 


though he bestows grudging praise on the indifference | 


with which they handle such deadly playthings, at- 
tributing their courage to conscious immunity earned 
by gradual inoculation. As for the potent spell which 
they claim for their music, Dr. Boulenger dismisses 
it with the contemptuous remark that anyone can, with- 
out the aid of music at all, obtain precisely the same 
result by sitting in front of a cobra and swaying his 
body from side to side. The cobra is, however, 
geographically outside the scope of the present volume; 
and so also, if we except its supposed occurrence in a 
viper indigenous to the Island of Cyprus, is the famous 
bezoar stone, or snake stone, the medicinal virtues of 
which have been held in such high repute by many 
nations, ancient and modern. To this matter the 
author accordingly devotes only a few lines, else, with 
a wider range of survey, he might have drawn attention 
to the presence of bezoar stones in the wild goat of the 


Ee ” 





Himalaya, which sportsmen know by the Persian name | 


of “markhor,’? which means “eater of snakes.”’ 

One of the most important popular errors which he 
takes the timely opportunity of correcting is the danger 
of attempting to identify dangerous snakes by any such 
easily recognisable external character as the flattened 
head commonly associated with the venomous kind. It 
is true that many deadly snakes have this depressed 
type of head, but, on the other hand, some of the most 
dreaded of all, among which mention may be made of 
the cobra and krait, have not, and would therefore, 
Probably with disastrous consequences, deceive anyone 
telying on the display of such means of identification. 

Taking into due consideration the limitations im- 
posed by his geographical rubric, Dr. Boulenger may 
be congratulated on having written a very interesting 
and attractive hand-book. 








A Hint on Saving Money 





How A SHILuinG A Day wit BE WortH £300, WITH 
UNsurRPASSED SECURITY. 





M ANY people could save money and accumulate a 
modest competence by merely putting aside the 
money they waste because it does not seem worth while 
investing it. 


For instance, a shilling a day represents over 418 a 
year, but most men will not bother to accumulate that 
sum annually because it does not promise a good 
enough return from investment. As a matter of fact, it 
represents a capitalised sum of considerable magnitude 
—a sum, moreover, which increases in value from year 
to year, and is always available for use upon specially 
advantageous terms. 


As an instance, to a man aged thirty less than this 
sum represents an immediate capitalised value of £300, 
which becomes his own property absolutely at the age 
of forty-five. In the meantime, should he die, that 
amount is payable to his family, or to anyone else he 
may appoint to receive it. Also during those fifteen 
years he can borrow money at the most advantageous 
terms upon the sums he has invested in this way, so 
that during the fifteen years in question his savings are 
earning him money, and he is providing for his own 
wants in the future and for the welfare of those 
dependent upon him. 


If he decided to invest his savings so that the 
capitalised value were payable either at death or at the 
end of twenty-five years, the man of thirty paying 
$20 5s. 5d. a year would receive £500 at the age of 
fifty-five, plus any bonus or profit added to the sum 
assured. Profits at present rate of distribution would 
be £218, making total sum payable £718—provided, of 
course, that the bonus is maintained at its present 
figure—a very good investment result. 


These are merely examples of a large number of 
aitractive ways of investing small amounts, and those 
who wish to take advantage of the new way of saving 
and investing money with absolute capital security and 
the many other advantages indicated should write to 
the North British and Mercantile Insurance Company, 
61, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., whose funds 
amount to the gigantic total £23,000,000, for Endow- 
ment Booklet No. 14. This company, which, accord- 
ing to the Séatist, ‘‘ deservedly enjoys a world-wide 
reputation for financial strength and liberal treatment 
of its policy-holders,’’ specialises in all kinds of in- 
surance, and in reply to inquirers will submit for con- 
sideration a number of attractive proposals on the lines 
indicated above. It is, of course, distinctly understood 


that the sending of such an inquiry to the company 
in no way implies any obligation on the part of the 
sender. 
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Shorter Reviews 


Masonic Papers. By JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI Mont, B.A. 


(Published by the Author, Mithi Lodge, Colaba, 
Bombay. ) 


HE author of this book is a_ well-known 
Parsi writer in Bombay, and _ evidently 

also an ardent Freemason. His first paper on 
‘“The Legendary and the Actual History of 
Freemasonry’ does not, he admits, pretend to be 
anything more than the notes of a student: it contains 
a brief summary of the History of Freemasonry as 
given by D-. A. G. Mackay in four volumes. It will 
thus save any student the labour of looking through a 
mass of material. The “Legend of the Craft’’ goes 
back to such ancient names as Lamech, Nimrod, the 
Tower of Babel, Abraham, Euclid, Egypt, Judea, 
Solomon’s Temple, Charles Martel, St. Alban, Athel- 
stan, and Edwin, and many more are mentioned. The 
Legend appears to rank no higher than an Historical 
Myth, but it has been examined critically by Mr. Modi, 
and is at least as interesting as many legends to which 
no historical value can be attached. In dealing with 
the actual or authentic history of Freemasonry, Mr. 
Modi goes back to the Roman College of Artificers, 
where Masonry or Architecture began, and through the 
Roman connection with Britain treats of early Masonry 
in Britain, and its later history after the downfall of 
the Roman Empire. The paper on Zoroaster and 
Euclid does not aim at comparing their lives, which 
were separated by centuries: Mr. Modi’s object is to 
show that the study of an exact science like that of 
Euclid’s geometry prepares a young man to be a good 
and true Zoroastrian as well as to be a good and true 
Mason. Euclid’s teaching and Zoroastrianism he re- 
gards as similar to a great extent. In writing of King 
Solomon’s Temple and the ancient Persians, the author 
has collected a quantity of Oriental lore and learning, 
and claims a connection, through Judaism, between 
Christianity and Zoroastrianism. The volume is, on 
the whole, a remarkable production, which it is profit- 
able to appreciate for its wide range and ambitious 
aims, though its historical value may not be very great. 





The Secret Doctrine in Israel: A Study of Zohar and 
its Connections. By ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE. 
Illustrated. (Wm. Rider and Son. Ios. 6d. net.) 

AMONG non-Jewish students of the Kabalah, or Jewish 

mysticism, Mr. Waite certainly holds a high place. Of 

Englishmen he is the first to treat that extraordinary 

literature of Jewish mysticism—the Zohar—as a whole, 

and those readers who are interested in such subjects 
will doubtless extend a hearty welcome to this volume, 
which is the second of a series of three. Mr. Waite 
has devoted many years of his life to this study. 

Twelve years ago he published “The Doctrine and 

Literature of the Kabalah.’”’ After the lapse of more 

than a decade comes the second volume. After a 
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further interval—“ it may well be that several years 
will elapse before the task is finished ’’—a third is to 
come, the decoding of “the Hermetic side of trans. 
mission, properly so called, by which I mean the great 
texts of alchemy.’’ The present volume must not, how- 
ever, be considered a sequel to the earlier one. [t 
approaches the question of Zoharic tradition from an 
entirely different point of view. Among the subjects 
to which whole chapters are devoted are “ The Hidden 
Church of Israel,’’ “ The Majesty of God in Kabalism,” 
“The Myth of the Earthly Paradise,’’ “The Fall of 
Man,”’ “The Coming of Messiah,’’ “The Soul in 
Kabalism,’’ etc. Mr. Waite also writes of the early 
students of Kabalism, the occult sciences, developments 
of later Kabalism, and the alleged Christian ele- 
ments. Jewish mysticism undoubtedly dates from very 
early times, earlier than those of the Apocrypha, and 
Mr. Waite is well justified in holding this view as 
against that of other authorities who consider the Zohar 
but a medizval forgery. Ancient or medieval, how- 
ever, Jewish mysticism is of the slightest interest or 
value now, and to the ordinary layman it seems that 
Mr. Waite and those who share his labours are wasting 
much time and study which might be devoted to a far 
better object. 





Two Useful Books 


l* a few years’ time probably it will be necessary to 
extend some of the reference books to more than 
one volume; each year they continue to increase in size. 


‘‘ The Literary Year Book’’ for 1914 (Heath, Cranton 


and Ouseley, 6s. net) has again extended its pages, and 
although some details with reference to Public Library 
returns have been omitted certain additions have been 
made in the list of Periodical Publications. This list 
is very good, particularly the section devoted to the 
Canadian, American, and Indian journals, where the 
detailed information must be most useful to all writers 
who have any dealings with the publications of foreign 
countries. 

The division of the book into different parts while 
still keeping the paging consecutive is an improvement 
upon the system adopted in previous years, when each 
section began with page one. 

We note that Mr. G. H. Thring still allows to pass 
uncorrected the wrong spelling of Prince Edmond de 
Polignac’s name in connection with the Nobel Prizes, 
and the revision we suggested last year in connection 
with authors’ names and publications does not yet 
appear to have taken place. 

‘‘ Willing’s Press Guide, 1914” is unaltered so far 
as general appearance and form are concerned; 
although, of course, it is brought up to date with regard 
to its information. The scope of this book is very 


wide; it must be useful to everyone connected with the 
newspaper world in any capacity, whether as proprietof, 
contributor, publisher or merely the ordinary seller 
shop or street. 
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Fiction 


Dust from the Loom. By EDWARD NOBLE. (Constable 
and Co. 6s.) 


ITH the exception that it would have been advis- 
W able occasionally to shift the scene of this novel 
from the island of Santa Lucia and the training ship 
Silver Cloud, and to have let us hear a little more about 
a few other persons in addition to Captain Grant, 
Sefiorita Chasca and her chaperon Liseta, the story is 
very good indeed. In fact it is quite interesting in 
spite of the small complaint we have made above. 
Liseta, a thoroughly kind and considerate gentlewoman, 
makes such a complete muddle of the little English 
she knows, that she affords great amusement. 
Her intentions are excellent, but it 1s doubtful whether 
she really aids at all the lovers she is so anxious to be- 
friend. There are no very serious complications in the 
way of the love-making of Captain Grant and Sefiorita 
Chasca ; another suitor makes his appearance, but as he 
loves the lady’s fortune more than the lady he is 
quickly disposed of. Don Pedro acts the stern parent, 
but is quickly brought by the two ladies to see the error 
of his ways. The story is enjoyable and the setting 
attractive. Readers in search of a pleasant relaxation 
should order ‘‘Dust from the Loom.’’ 





The Vaudevillians. 
(John Long. 6s.) 


By an Anonymous Author. 


THE inner life of the music-hall world has not hitherto 
been very fully exploited by the writer of fiction, and 
we are not quite sure that the present book carries out 
that idea, for it reads rather as a transcript from life 
than as a work of imagination based upon the observa- 
tion of facts such as, we suppose, the novel should be. 
But from our personal point of view, the present 
author’s method is, however, admirable. Observation 
and photographic exactitude should be relieved by art 
and the refinements of literary fancy, of course; but 
suppose one does not possess these qualities, then to 
write clearly of a world well known to you and of 
people with whom you have been intimate is, we readily 
own, a perfectly sound undertaking. The anonymous 
author of “The Vaudevillians’’ is obviously well fitted 
for her work. She has studied the world of which she 
writes with infinite care, unsuspected, we presume, by 
the many personages in the midst of whom she must 
have wrought her vivid, candid story. If her book is 
tead by the music-hall world we can imagine their 
surprise would be much the same as when Miss Burney’s 
friends first realised the gifts of the author of 
“Evelina.” Since Mr. Gleig’s powerful book on the 
life of the musical comedies’ people, “The Woman in 
the Limelight,’ no such clear and boldly truthful 
Picture of real happenings behind the scenes has been 
given to the public. 

The heroine of the book, Coralie Wilson, is an ex- 
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ample of a well-known type of music-hall singer who 
has been bred to the business and knows very early in 
life all that the world has to tell. She is curiously 
attractive and sage, yet wildly foolish on occasion: 
impassioned, kind, wrong-headed and good-hearted all 
at once. The author makes us see her and understand 
her every mood and action; indeed, all of the 
very many characters live and have their being after a 
fashion by no means common in modern fiction or in 
novels of any period. The only person who does not 
quite convince is the devoted Dr. Nicholson, who, after 
many adventures, is eventually rewarded with the some- 
what difficult hand and heart of the music-hall heroine. 
All readers who care to find themselves in a little- 
known world, and wish to see the life therein depicted 
with sympathy, clearness, and an abundant sense of 
humour, will enjoy “The Vaudevillians’”’; whether the 
personages of the novel who are so fearlessly drawn, 
we should think, from the life, will take equal pleasure 
in the book is doubtful. But, after all, such well-made 
caps fit a thousand people, and is it not always our 
neighbour who is the real owner ? 





Splendrum. 
Hall. 


By LINDSAY BASHFORD. 
6s.) 


(Chapman and 


THE object of writing a novel such as “‘Splendrum”’ is 
not easy to imagine. A very large number of the pas- 
sages will be quite familiar to readers of the daily 
halfpenny Press; for they would do nicely for the 
political leaderettes in which cheap journalism in- 
dulges. And as these are within reach of every 
possessor of the modest copper it is not too much to 
expect that the writer of a romance should refrain from 
offending his readers’ ears with everyday matter of the 
kind he proffers. Themain idea of the story appears to be 
to show how a son of a rich and self-made man imbibes 
Radical ideas and in the end turns Tory. The working 
out, however, is not good. It is crude and unconvinc- 
ing, and, towards the end is hurried to a climax. Splen- 
drum, senior, as the hard business man, is a more living 
figure—a type of the person who overcomes all obstacles 
in his desire and determination to succeed in his busi- 
ness career, and at last is overtaken by a weakness in 
his own disposition. The book should be read soon, 
for the events recorded are topical, and not likely to 
excite much interest a few years, or even a less time, 
hence. 





Mr. J. H. Weeks, the author of “Among Congo 
Cannibals,’’ has written another book, entitled “Among 
the Primitive Bakongo.’’ He has spent practically the 
whole of his life in Equatorial Africa, and has made 
a careful study of the languages, customs, habits, and 
beliefs in witchcraft, sorcery, fetishism. The book is 
well illustrated with extremely interesting photographs, 
and will be published immediately by Messrs. Seeley, 
Service and Co. 














“The Immortal Memory” 


Q N the day of publication of this week’s issue of 

THE ACADEMY, or on Monday, tens of thousands 
of Scots, members of Burns clubs and kindred societies, 
will meet in banqueting halls to celebrate the one 
hundred and forty-eighth anniversary of the birth of 
the author of “A Man’s a Man for a’ That.’’ There 
will be the usual perfervid outpourings of dubious 
eloquence, in which amateur orators will repeat the 
stale laudations of bygone biographers, and wax senti- 
mental over the trials and privations of the bard. 
Ninety-nine per cent. of the speakers will refer to the 
poet as “ Robbie,’ and pat their audiences upon the 
back in an excess of mutual congratulations at having 
been born north of the Tweed. Quotations from the 
poems will be liberally made by men, of whom not one 
in a thousand could repeat correctly two verses of the 
song, the chorus of which will terminate their proceed- 
ings. The occasion will be made the excuse for bibu- 
lous excesses ; staid citizens will unbend at the remark, 
“* Ah! Rantin’ Robin was a de’il among the lasses,”’ 
and swap experiences of their own, of which their wives 
had never heard, of course. So the old, wearisome 
farce will go on, the memory of the luckless poet de- 
based by the unintelligent enthusiasm of those to whom 
his name is a catchword, the significance of which is 
lamentably misunderstood. Were Burns to revisit the 
glimpses of the moon, one can imagine him looking on 
at all this merry-making in his name with a mingling 
of sadness and disgust, turning mournfully away at 
last, determined never to return. 

It is not the memory of the man who wrote “ Willie 
Brew’d a Peck o’ Maut’”’ and “The Lass that Made 
the Bed to Me”’ that will benefit the world by recol- 
lection; it is by nurturing the influence of the prophetic 
spirit who saw the coming of the day when “man to 
man the warld o’er shall brithers be’’ that the real 
worth of Burns is to be perpetuated. The accepted 
manner of celebrating him is utterly at variance with 
the spirit of the lesson that Burns taught the world, 
and bears as much relation to that lesson as would the 
wearing of ear-caps by students of Herbert Spencer’s 
philosophy, or the indulgence in opium by admirers of 
the genius of Francis Thompson. It was the mis- 
fortune of the bard that his heart was too tindery, and 
his stomach unsuited to the bacchanalian demands of 
his period, and the consequences of this misfortune 
teflected in his poems are items to be understood and 
hen forgotten. It is not intended to belittle the per- 
fect drinking songs which Burns has bequeathed us, 
or to find unpleasantness in his more amorous com- 
positions. These have their literary value; but certainly 
they do not reveal the best that Burns had in him, nor 
is it upon these that his claim to immortality rests. 

His spirit outsoared these trammels of tempera- 
ment, and sang songs that hold in their words 
the authentic music of eternal truth. To him 
it was given to illumine the darkest corners of 
the human heart; to his inspired yet simple 
‘mind came the vision out of which he was to 
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paint for us the likeness of a practicable Utopia, 
towards the building of which we have already pro. 
gressed far-since his day. The seed he sowed was one 
of revolt, but it contained growth and sustenance as 
well, and much that makes for the amelioration of the 
conditions of the poor, though attributed to other men, 
is due directly to the echoes of his battle-song of 
individual independence. Life, whether manifested in 
a mouse, or a wounded hare, or even a common flower, 
lay revealed to him in all its aspects, care ever jostling 
gladness, misfortune treading on the heels of pros. 
perity, beauty and purity smirched by ugliness and 
filth, laughter mingling with bitter tears. Contemplat- 
ing the mystery, he saw and understood and spoke, 
giving new impulse to the doctrine of love by expressing 
it in terms of universal brotherhood. Despite his 
occasional excesses, his indiscretions, and his follies, 
Burns was a pattern according to which any man might 
safely shape his character, and never do aught but 
gain. 

Every man has his weaknesses; none can hope 
entirely to escape the distortions of nature resulting 
from regulated social existence; but these things are 
easily forgiven when honour and integrity of spirit 
shine with such splendour as in Robert Burns. His 
influence is immortal; even though every line he wrote 
were burned and forgotten, it would remain un- 
diminished ; it is to be felt in every movement towards 
the essential uplifting of the race. Lord Morley has 
said that six lines from a poem of Burns have done 
more for mankind than all the leading articles that 
have been written since newspapers came into being; 
and this is no exaggerated statement. Eighty-six years 


ago Carlyle foreshadowed this truth, and the pity is” 


that those who pretend to revere the memory of this 
rare and mighty spirit should be content and even 
proud to celebrate that memory by a pitiful annual 
outburst of roystering. 


It is time that this indecent mockery were brought 
to an end. Rather than that it should continue, let 
all the Burns clubs and societies be flung into the limbo 
of exploded anachronisms; the memory of the poet 
would not suffer. For all practical and ennobling put- 
poses it is enshrined in the bosoms of thousands who 
treasure it with a reverence only less sensitive than 
religion, and who endeavour by action, not oratory, to 
urge mankind forward by example towards the ideal 
for which the poet bade men pray. A. H. D. 











Mr. Erskine MacDonald proposes to publish a series 
of “ Modern Playbooks,’’ to be edited by Mr. Stephen 
Phillips. He will make his selection from unacted 
plays for the most part, and the series will be confined 
to new English dramatists, who have had less en- 
couragement to appear in book form than their Con- 
tinental brethren. Writers of this form of literature 
should communicate with the publisher (and not the 
editor), in the first instance, at Malory House, Feather- 
stone Buildings, London, W.C. 
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Some New French Books 


M ETIENNE REY is a young author who has 
e already written what he considers quite definite 
things on love. He has just published a small, elegant 
volume called “Maximes Morales et Immorales’’ (Ber- 
nard Grasset, 3fr. 50). Some of these reveal him as 
being certainly very young, for they are presumptuous 
and have a tendency towards definitiveness—two very 
youthful characteristics. In others, he has discovered 
with much satisfaction some rather too evident truths. 
However, we cannot reproach him with this too much, 
as precisely the great inconvenience of writing thoughts 
and remarks is that many other people have thought 
and remarked them before you! M. Rey also tries to 
disguise himself in the garb of a blasé Don Juan, 
whilst in truth he simply shows that he is specially 
subject to the usual naif masculine cynicism. He 
strives towards originality. He is not shy of paradoxes, 
and is not averse from a certain voluntary and cold 
scepticism, which evidently in his eyes is the stamp of 
perfect modernism. His book reveals a very precocious 
experience of life, and it does not lack a certain 
audacity in treating of subjects which have furnished 
matter of reflections, remarks, and “Pensées’’ to such 
writers as La Bruyére, La Rochefoucauld, Stendhal, 
and Balzac. Nevertheless, M. Rey has the merit of 
saying certain things with a frankness, with a cynic- 
ism, which are often lacking in the above-mentioned 
authors. For, in the past, it was not the fashion to 
treat sentimentality and sensuality with such frankness. 

Women will especially appreciate the “Maximes 
Morales et Immorales,’’ for women often like to be 
spoken to, and also to be spoken of, with a tranquil 
brutality, as it gives them a pleasantly exaggerated 
idea of the importance of their little persons; they will 
certainly be delighted when M. Rey says: “II ne faut 
jamais battre une femme avec une fleur. I] faut la 
battre avec un baton.’? They will no doubt fully 
approve the masculine egotism of this remark: “I] ne 
manque aux femmes pour étre tout 4 fait charmantes 
que de savoir souffrir en silence.’”’ They will sorrow- 
fully acknowledge that he is right when he observes 
that “La vertu des femmes tient pour beaucoup a 
ignorance oi sont les hommes de leurs moments de 
faiblesse.’’ And, of course, all women know in their 
own hearts that ‘‘La pudeur est une question 
d’éclairage ’’ ! 

M. Rey’s work is not, however, limited to reflections 
on the eternal question. It contains some really 
original ideas, which denote certainly rare facilities of 
observation, and real possibilities of humour. One 
cannot help laughing when he affirms that a husband 
has no need to avenge himself of his unfaithful wife. 
The other man will do so for him. In short, his book 
contains a pretty lesson of scepticism and indifference 
for the use of such persons who have not yet found 
out that those are the only ways of staying the many 
blows of life. 

M. Marc Elder has had the pleasure of obtaining 
the prix Goncourt for his last book, ‘‘ Le Peuple de la 











Mer”’’ (Oudin, 3fr. 50). This work contains some fine, 
vigorous sketches of the psychology, and even of the 
physiology, of the fishing population in Lower Brittany. 
The crudest and most elementary of passions seem to 
lurk in the hearts of his heroes. They are envious, 
malevolent, jealous and bestial. A goodly part of the 
couleur locale of the “Peuple de la Mer’’ is furnished 
by scenes of drunkenness, which are, unhappily, very 
exact. It is divided into three parts: the first, called 
“La Barque,’’ describes the envy of the fishers for their 
luckier comrade who, by his thrift, has been able to 
buy a fine new boat—and this simply conducts them to 
murder. The second part, “La Femme,”’ is the picture 
of the rude passions of these weather-beaten, bronzed 
men. It is as melodramatic as the preceding, and is 
further rather licentious, and even slightly puerile. 
Fisherwomen of Lower Brittany are not in the habit of 
bathing in the costume of Eve, thus provoking men to 
kill each other for the beauties they espy amidst the 
cool, blue waves! Women of Lower Brittany rarely take 
any baths at all—and this lack of cleanliness is per- 
haps just as much to be deplored as M. Marc Elder’s 
striving towards voluptuous evocations! The third 
part is devoted to “La Mer,” and describes the insatiate 
craving of the sea for victims, and this is rather voman- 
feuilleton. Nevertheless, M. Elder possesses some real 
gifts of strength, sobriety, and fitness of expression, 
and no doubt will succeed, in his future works, in 
avoiding the above defects. 


Amongst the latest French publications, one of the 
most interesting is “Frangois Villon,’? by M. Pierre 
Champion, the son of the well-known publisher. He has 
not contented himself with drawing the life of Villon, 
but has endeavoured to make us know all the different 
milieux he passed by, the society in which he found his 
protectors and his victims, the Paris which he 
dearly loved. M. Pierre Champion goes on to 
say, in his preface: ‘“‘I have tried to guide 
my reader through the Paris in which he used 
to wander, showing him the particularities of 
the street and of the life of Paris which the 
poet has mentioned, and showing him also what a 
student of that time would have seen in Paris.”’ It is 
therefore not surprising that, having composed his 
work according to this plan, M. Champion’s “Francois 
Villon’’ should prove the most diverting, instructive 
and captivating of reading. He has remarkably 
analysed the genius, sentimentality, and sensibility of 
Villon, and some curious illustrations greatly add to 
the interest of this fine book. 


M. Léon Werth has undergone, or has imagined him- 
self as having undergone, an operation, and this incident 
has led him to write a book, ‘‘La Maison Blanche’’ (Fas- 
quelle, 3fr. 50), prefaced by the virulent Octave Mir- 
beau. The latter, with his systematic exaggeration, 
declares that M. Léon Werth, ‘‘ with his soft yet 
ferocious eyes, is a wild beast.’’ Do not, however, be 
alarmed. The “wild beast’? appears very quiet, for he 
has been chloroformed and operated upon; and, far 
from roaring, he is perfectly content to lie for days in 








his bed, very occupied in getting well again. M. Léon 
Werth, in this book, which is his first, depicts the life 
in a private nursing-home; he positively revels in the 
description of his impressions during his stay at ‘‘ La 
Maison Blanche,’’ which has nothing whatever to do 
with the residence of the President of the United States 
of America, as one might think. After having endured 
innumerable hardships, after having known only the 
sadder aspects of life, the home, the “maison blanche,’’ 
appears to him as a sort of haven; even his illness, his 
operation, seem real godsends, and the quiet, regular, 
methodical days of his convalescence fill him with an 
ever-increasing wonder and interest. During his stay 
at the home he discovers himself, he discovers life, 
he discovers how to draw from his illness “a lesson of 
serenity and joy.’’ He learns to care for his illness, 
and that is rare, “for nobody loves illness for what it 
contains of the unexpected, of the comical, of the 
joyous.”” He notes carefully each detail of his daily 
life whilst within the precincts, and he does so after 
the manner of Charles Louis Philippe and of Marguerite 
Audoux. His style is simple, and concise—perhaps a 
trifle laboriously so. Each little incident takes a really 
exaggerated importance; this too close dissection of a 
sick body and brain is astonishingly irritating, and at 
length becomes almost unbearable. “La Maison 
Blanche’ is a great deal more the autobiography of a 
névro pathe than that of a wild beast. 
MARC LOGE. 





Musical Comedy—and After 


By ALFRED BERLYN. 


_ is to follow musical comedy? The question 
has been asked a good many times at intervals 
during the last two or three. years; and thus far the 
only practical answer has been, “More musical 
comedy.’’ But the time is near at hand when a better 
answer will have to be found. Our little systems, even 
of light entertainment, have their day; and the day of 
musical comedy, prolonged as it has been, cannot last 
for ever. 

The first warning of its wane was given some time 
ago, when its patrons, until then quite content with 
its meandering inconsequence, developed enough of the 
critical spirit to demand of it something in the nature 
of a coherent plot. That meant that the thing in its 
original form had begun to pall, and was a reminder 
that in the world of amusement, as in other worlds, 
change is a law of life. In response to the new demand, 
plots thickened to a certain extent, and the introduction 
of the languorous valse-theme, since worked to death, 
added for a while a fresh element of attraction. But 
all that only helped the public to the discovery that the 
more musical comedy changes, the more it is the same 
thing. The deadly monotony of its simpering chorus- 
girls and their idiotic squad of attendant “nuts,’’ the 
antics of its low comedians, the stereotyped stupidi- 
ties of its amatory imbvoglios and eternal interchanges 
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of sweethearts and wives, were bound sooner or later to 
get on the nerves of the least exacting of playgoers; 
and there are not wanting signs that the last stage— 
the stage of public boredom—will be reached in a future 
which is perilously near. Then, having outstayed its 
welcome, musical comedy, as we know it now, will go. 

There is little reason to hope that a lasting successor 
has been found in the hotchpotch which, with scant 
respect for one of the most characteristic products of 
the lighter French theatre, we have the hardihood to 
call a revue. If we possessed in this country the special 
bent of genius and temperament that go to the making 
of the delightful but essentially Parisian brand of 
entertainment to which that name rightfully belongs, 
it would be a different matter. But our home-made 
revue, so called, is at its worst a sorry show from any 
point of view; and at its best not much more than a 
vehicle for the exhibition of negroid dances, daring 
draperies, and go-as-you-please buffoonery. But for 
the timely assistance of the “ragtime’’ craze, the English 
revue would already by this time have been as dead as 
mutton; and its chance of surviving the extinction of 
that craze is not worth calculating. But, in any case, 
the vevue, with its spectacular trappings and its frankly 
music-hall appeal, is a thing of the variety theatre, 
and is in no way qualified to supply the place of 
musical comedy in what have hitherto been, and still 
for the present remain, its recognised shrines. 

What, then, ought the purveyors of our theatrical 
light refreshment to do? It is “up to’’ them not only 
to anticipate the inevitable demand of their patrons 
for a change of menu, but to be ready to meet that 
demand by the provisicn of acceptable fare. Theirs 


is the duty of looking forward; but some of us, who - 


cherish memories of jocund hours spent in the theatre 
in days when musical comedy was not, may be tempted 
to wonder why it never occurs to them to look back. 
If they did, they might become impressed by the fact 
that the old-time burlesque-extravaganza at its best— 
and even at its second-best—was an infinitely brighter, 
wittier, more sparkling, and more humorously satisfy- 
ing entertainment than its present-day successor. They 
might be influenced by the witness of playgoers who 
revelled in those joyous orgies of really droll fooling 
—those burlesques that actually burlesqued something, 
and did it with cleverness and point—whereby the 
Gaiety of former days made itself the hub of laughter- 
loving London. They might ponder the secret of the 
unflagging sprightliness and spontaneous “go’’ of 4 
“Little Dr. Faust,’’ a “Little Don Czsar,’’ a “Bohemian 
Cyurl,’’ and a ‘‘ Young Rip van Winkle,’’ and remind 
themselves of the scope which those gorgeous nonsense- 
revels gave to the comic genius of artists of the calibre 
of Edward Terry, Fred Leslie, and the inimitable 
Nellie Farren. And then it might occur to them to 
wonder whether it was not possible and profitable to 
“try back’’—in short, to make the bold experiment of 
reviving burlesque. 

Of course, if the thing were done at all, with any 
hope of recapturing the old spirit, it would need to be 
done superlatively well—and there, no doubt, would 
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be the rub. So far as the players are concerned, it 
ought not to be impossible to find the right people 


| 
| 


among those whose comic talent is at present employed | 


in eking out the banalities of the Anglicised revue and 
the up-to-date musical comedy. But, should the hour 
strike for the revival, would it bring us the writers—the 
competent successors of Byron, Farnie, Reece, and 
Burnand? As to that, there has grown up among the 
younger playgoing generation a false tradition that 
nothing more admirable than a perpetual jingle of puns 
and word-twistings went to the work of these supreme 
burlesque-makers. That, as their elders know, is a 
libel. Puns, indeed, there were in plenty, some of them 
welcomed for their genuine wit, others extorting the 
tribute of a howl of laughing protest by their ingenious 
enormity. But there was a good deal more in it than 
that. The rhymed couplets and the incidental songs 
were full of real humour and point, and the “books’’ of 
these merry burlesques were as exhilarating as cham- 
pagne, charged as they were with the spirit of fun and 
impish parody. Let us get “books”’ like them to-day— 
even omitting the puns, if necessary, as a concession to 
latter-day taste—and the revived burlesque would be 
a revelation to the surfeited and yawning habitués of 
the musical comedy theatres. 

It would be better still, no doubt, if it were possible 
to find successors to the gems of light operetta and 
opera-bouffe which Paris used to send us in such pro- 
fusion two or three decades ago. But Offenbach and 
Lecocq, Audran and Planquette have unhappily left 
no heirs, and we may look as vainly to-day for another 
“Grande Duchesse,’’ another “Madame Angot,’’ another 
“Olivette,’’ or another “Cloches de Corneville,’’ as for 
anew “Pinafore’’ or a new “Mikado.’’ But, meanwhile, 
the succéssor to musical comedy has to be found; and, 
failing the invention of a new form, there might be 
many less hopeful experiments than a revival, with the 
necessary modern improvements, of the old burlesque. 
Is there any among the managers who will have the 


enterprise to lead the way, and put the matter to the 
test ? 





In the Learned World 


_ the current number—an unusually large and in- 
teresting one—of the Hellenic Society’s Journal, 
Mr. K. T. Frost deals at length with the explanation 
of the Atlantis legend which he foreshadowed some 
five years ago in a letter to the Times. His view is 
briefly, that the story told in the Timeus and Critias 
of Plato about a great island beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules or Straits of Gibraltar, the inhabitants of 
which tried to conquer all the countries about the 
Mediterranean until overwhelmed in ‘‘a day and a 
night’? by a catastrophe which sank it under the sea, 
is in fact a reminiscence of the sea-power of Crete. He 
shows with fair conclusiveness that the silly people 
who have tried to see some mystic revelation in this 
Story have failed to notice that it implies the existence 
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of a civilisation in Greece at least as advanced and 

perhaps better equipped than that of the fabled 

Atlanteans, that Crete did possess a sea-power little 

inferior to our own at the present day and made use 

of it to attempt to raid Egypt, and that the great 

catastrophe of the sack of Cnossos and the burning of 

Minos’ palace was brought about by raiders from 

Greece, whose leader may have been the legendary 

hero, Theseus. Its weak points, of which Mr. Frost 

makes no secret, are that when Plato wrote the 

Mediterranean world remembered a good deal about 

Minos and the luxury of his Cretan capital, and that 
neither Plato nor Solon, whom he drags into court as_ 
his witness for the Egyptian traditions on the point, 

ever seem to have connected him with the Atlantis 

legend. ‘here is also the likelihood, which Mr. Frost 

fully acknowledges, that Plato invented the whole 
story ad hoc, and one would like some scientific 

authority for the statement which he says is “‘ geologi- 
cally certain ’’ that no great subsidence in the Atlantic 
or Mediterranean has taken place since palzolithic 
times. Yet Mr. Frost’s theory is certainly taking, and 
it is much to be hoped that some archzologist—Sir 
Arthur Evans for choice—will tackle it seriously. 


Those interested in magic—I mean from the archeo- 
logical and not from the charlatanic point of view— 
will also do well to read the account which M. A. 
Delatte gives in the last number of the Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique of a marble sphere of about 
a foot in diameter now in the Museum at Athens. It is 
covered with scenes and inscriptions in low relief,’ 
which evidently have some magical meaning or in- 
tention, and which M. Delatte tries to connect with the 
many Magic Papyri in a mixture of Greek, Hebrew, 
and Egyptian, now scattered among the different 
museums of Europe and generally assigned to the 
early Christian centuries. It is certain that such of 
the words in Greek characters appearing on the sphere 
as are legible seem to be constructed on the same 
principle as the galimatias or gibberish to be found in 
these papyri; but none of them, I think, is exactly 
the same, and their appearance in both places may be 
accounted for by supposing them to be corruptions of 
some forgotten language such as Hebrew. One of the 
most extraordinary things about M. Delatte’s sphere, 
however, is the art of the figures there carved which, 
debased and degraded as it is, is so like that of the 
corresponding figures on the small coffers or boxes 
coming from the Duc de Blacas’ collection and now in 
the British Museum, that it is hard to suppose they are 
not from the same hand. The British Museum coffers, 
which von Hanmer declared were ‘‘ baphometic,”’ or 
in other words were used by the Knights Templars to 
enclose the little idols which the Inquisitors accused 
them of worshipping under the name of Baphomet, 
have been pronounced forgeries, and _ therefore 
withdrawn from exhibition. Is the marble sphere 
of Athens a forgery also? If not, what was its use 
and how did it come into Athens? If genuine, it is 
almost the only material, as apart from literary, relic 








oi the sorcery of the ancient world which has come 
down to us. 

In the Revue des Etudes Grecques, M. A. de Ridder 
examines at some length recent attempts to explain and 
restore the sculptured groups of the Parthenon friezes 
which have of late exercised many Hellenists, including 
Professor Studniczka, M. de Boissonas-Collignon, and 
our own Mr. A. H. Smith. He leans, however, most to 
the theory of the Greek scholar, M. Svoronos, who 
thinks that the Western frieze was filled with the 
dispute between Poseidon and Athena, or rather her 
triumphant march after her coronation by Nike or 
Victory directly after her coming-forth from the head 
of Zeus. The lost part, according to him, must have 
included figures of Poseidon and Hera on one side, 
and Dionysos and his spouse Cora on the other, with 
the rising and setting sun beyond all. This seems to 
accord fairly with the account of Pausanias, and ought 
to be borne in mind by everyone visiting the ruins or 
studying any of the now numerous reproductions of 
them. M. de Ridder sums up the situation fairly when 
he says that if M. Svoronos’ views are not well- 
founded, he has at any rate shown the traditional 
interpretation of the groups hitherto current to be a good 
deal less so. 

In the same Revue is to be found the representation 
of a headless female figure in ivory coming, we are 
assured, from the excavations of M. Tsountas at 
Mycenae. It shows someone, perhaps a goddess, 
seated on a rock and dressed in a semi-transparent 
garment reaching to her heels in loose folds, but fitting 
closely to the body above the waist where it terminates 
in a kind of corset leaving the breasts exposed. A 
large necklace with ray-like pendants completes the 
costume which is, as may be seen, that worn by the 
so-called serpent-goddess whose figurines were dis- 
covered by Sir Arthur Evans at Cnossos. That she 
was the same goddess who was worshipped in the early 
Christian centuries at Laodicaea and elsewhere in Asia 
Minor as shown by Sir William Ramsay seems very 
possible, and it is probable from the pose of such arms 
as remain in M. Tsountas’ ivory that they originally 
brandished snakes. But what is the symbolism of 
this figure? Do the snakes represent, as they did to 
the Semites and perhaps the older nations from whom 
they borrowed after their fashion their earliest beliefs, 
the powers of evil overcome by the good, or are 
they merely symbolical of the earth into which 
the serpent creeps? The answer to this, if a satis- 
factory one could be obtained, would be a key to many 
oi the most pressing problems of archeology at the 
present time. P. dx 








Chief Kenlon, of the New York Fire Brigade, faces 
day by day the most difficult problem of any fire chief 
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Notes for Collectors 


HE dispersion of the gathered treasures of other 
T days has begun more vigorously than ever this 
year—in London, at least. 

At Sotheby’s there have already been more than a 
dozen important sales, and an equal number are already 
advertised—sales which will contain many rare books 
and fine prints, such as the Americans are now so keen 
in purchasing. 

At Foster’s, in Pall Mall, there are the weekly 
picture sales of old and more recent masters, in which 
many an attractive work by the now fully appreciated 
Etty, or Bonnington, or Morland, may come up. Each 
Thursday, too, will be found all sorts of antiques, 
furniture, china, old silver, and Sheffield plate, and 
all the delicately wrought wares of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The same auctioneers are selling, on January 27, 
part of the contents which have been removed from 
Walmer Castle to the Grange, at Walmer, by direction 
of Earl Brassey. 

If you care to go further afield, a collection of rare 
domestic pieces will be found at Sandhill Park, Somer- 
set, where Morris, Sons, and Peard are selling the 
antique furniture, books, and so forth from the collec- 
tion of Sir Wroth Lethbridge, on February 10 and 
following day. 

Puttick and Simpson have a valuable library to offer 
on January 29, and so on, until we might make a list 
of thirty or so interesting dispersions now about to 
take place. 

With the renewal of the sales and the general activity 
of collectors come several books likely to be of great 
service in this connection. 
for the moment will prove of most use to the amateur 
who desires to fill his cabinets and his rooms rather 
than to the accomplished connoisseur, who generally 
holds his own views, right or wrong, upon such 
matters. 


“MORE ABOUT COLLECTING,” 
published by Stanley Paul at 5s. net, gives us the 
latest work of Sir James Yoxall upon a subject about 
which he used to write so agreeably in “London 
Opinion.”’ His taste includes every form of decorative 
antique, from brasswork even unto the lacemaker’s 
bobbin. On each and every topic he has some little 


| experience to tell us, often humorous, often useful, 


always clearly stated, and usually illustrated with 
pleasant line drawings or reproductions of photo- 
graphs, so that all who read must learn something from 
his light and cheerful dissertations. He prides himself 


| on original research, and, although his conclusions are 
| such as many collectors have long since arrived at, 


in the world. He is probably the greatest expert on | 
the question of fire-fighting at this moment, and his | 


volume, entitled “ Fires and Fire-fighters,’’ which Mr. 


Heinemann publishes this week, contains some most 


exciting stories. 


there is a personality and pleasure in the way he tells 
of his adventures, which will make his book interest 
very many readers. 


“THE CHINA COLLECTOR.” 
In this work, published by Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., 


| at §s. net, Mr. H. W. Lewer sets forth a whole host of 
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yseful facts in regard to the earlier porcelains of the 
English factories. His method is in no way affected 
by the previous publication of a considerable number 
of books which cover the same ground. He approaches 
the matter with considerable courage, and, if he tells 
ys no news, he certainly very clearly and compactly 
states a number of important points which all collectors 
of our native ceramics would do well to bear in mind. 
Mr. Lewer is particularly fortunate in the reproductions 
of the photographs and the distinguished outward 
appearance of his book. 

As to the full collection of 
have, of course, been shown us more or less 
correctly many times before. But they are now 
set forth in so convenient a form that all who desire 
this sort of guide in their collecting would do well to 
keep this volume ready to hand. Of course, it is 
recognised that marks are the first and easiest part of 
an old piece of china to forge, yet other matters have 
proved genuine the various designs used by potters 
and potteries are of intense value and highly informing. 












marks, these 
















“THE FIRST STEPS IN COLLECTING.” 

The two excellent books we have mentioned appeal 
to the beginner in the art and craft of collecting, but 
Mrs. Grace M. Vallois’ work 1s candidiy addressed to 
those who can hardly stand alone in the complicated 
world of antiques. I. Werner Laurie, Ltd., publish the 
volume at 6s., so, like the others we have mentioned 
it is well within the reach of all those who are interested 
in the subject. We remember the time, not so long 
ago, when it was impossible to turn to any inexpensive 
volume for the slightest information on the subject of 
antique domestic decoration. But that has changed. 
Books such as the present, with its sixty-one illustra- 
tions, are now rapidly issued from the press. If there 
still be any persons of taste who are not collectors 
already, we would say, “Courage, mes infants, and 
begin at once.’’ There are many other admirable 
guides still on our bookshelves which call for later 
notice. E. M. 


























Cloven Tongues 

“rN HERE is an insect which people avoid, whence is 
derived the verb ‘to flee.’’? This etymology, 

though advanced by a Fellow of Christ Church, Oxford, 
3 not strictly accurate. It is true that the noun and 
the verb are connected, but not in the way Lewis Carroll 
invites us to believe. The real connection is one of 
common ancestry; for both the verbs “to fly’’ and “to 
fee’ and the nouns “‘ fly” and “ flea” are from the 
same Anglo-Saxon root found in fleogan, ‘‘ to escape.”’ 
We have selected this word to exemplify a process 
which we will call the cleaving or divarication of sounds, 
4 process which has played a most important part in 
the evolution of language. When the genius of human- 
ity set himself the task of finding names “‘ for all cattle 
and for the fowl of the air and for every beast of the 
eld,” he was faced by the difficulty of shortage of 
material. A few names existed ready to hand, 
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fashioned by nature herself; but what were they among 
so many? It is true that one name may serve for many 
things, yet there is a limit to the principle of communism 
in nomenclature. Words are surprisingly elastic, yet 
they have a breaking point. If a name is required to 
mean too much, it will end by meaning nothing at all. 

That the difficulty was solved in due time we know, 
and also that no name was ever arbitrarily attached to 
its nominate; yet by what miracle have the few score 
of names provided by nature been multiplied so as to 
suffice for every animate and inanimate object of which 
man can think? 

The multiplication of names was effected by slow 
degrees, through the alternate segregation and congrega- 
tion of parts of the same nation. When some tribe of 
nomad humanity became so numerous “‘ that the land 
was not able to bear them that they might dwell to- 
gether,’’ it became necessary for the community to 
break itself into two, and for these to lead forth their 
flocks in different directions under different leaders. 
There would now be two tribes speaking the same 
tongue, yet holding no communication. Hence would 
arise differences of speech; for the children of each 
tribe, mishearing the sounds uttered by their parents, 
or failing of that complete co-ordination of the nerves 
of ear and tongue by which adults can exactly repro- 
duce the sounds heard, would alter them, some- 
times in the same, sometimes in different directions ; 
and, when in the course of time these two tribes, 
abandoning their nomadic life and with it the need of 
separation, became united once more, they would find 
many words in use among them sounded in two different 
ways. Now, if it chanced that any of these names 
was already performing the functions of two, these 
functions were now accommodated with two function- 
aries; the separate forms acquired separate uses, and 
the divarication of sound was used to signify a divarica- 
tion of meaning. Thus, for example, the Anglo-Saxon 
race, at some period of their history, were released 
from the necessity of calling all fugitive insects 
‘* fleas,’ as children still do, since for the winged 
kind they had one name and for the unwinged another. 

This example illustrates the process of divarication 
in its simplest form. Sometimes, however, the various 
shapes of a word are far more numerous. Thus of the 
word grave, we have the collateral forms groove and 
grove (properly “a cutting through trees’’), also the 
Greek graph and the Latin scribe. But undoubtedly 
the most highly divaricated word in the language is 
the Anglo-Saxon sceran “to cut.’”? This word appears 
in its simple form in scar, score, shear, shire, share, 
shear, shore, sheer, and, with dental suffix, in short, 
shirt, skirt, and sherd. 

In view of these facts, we must beware of speaking 
carelessly of any change in the pronunciation of words 
as decay or degradation. A very striking example of 
this fault is to be found in Mr. Bridges’ recent book on 
‘‘The Pronunciation of English.’”’ In this work, the 
writer makes frequent references to the degradation and 
deterioration of English, yet in no part does he give 
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an adequate definition of the meaning he attaches to 
these terms. If he means that all change in the pro- 
nunciation of words is decay, then the decay of the 
language and the growth of the language are identical 
processes, which is absurd. If, however, he means that 
some changes are for the better and some for the worse, 
then he should make clear his standard otf excellence. 
Thus, of the two current modifications of the word 
mistress, namely, Mrs. and Miss, he may hold one to be 
the result of decay and the other of growth. But 
which does he believe to be which? Here he leaves us 
in complete uncertainty. Or, possibly he may hold that 
any change involving contraction or loss of sounds is 
decay and deterioration; yet this view would lead him 
to unwelcome results; for, if loss of sounds be deteri- 
oration, then acquisition of sounds must be ameliora- 
tion, and we must believe that the English ¢rousers is 
a better word than its ancestor the French /rvousses, 
since it has acquired an additional sound; or that the 
English cellar is better than the Latin cella, for the 
same reason. Yet this belief we know that Mr. Bridges 
does not hold since he protests against the pronunciation 
ot Victoria as ‘‘ Victorier.”’ 

It is Mr. Bridges’ avowed intention to arrest the 
changes which are taking place in the contemporary 
pronunciation of English by the introduction of a new 
phonetic alphabet. We have nothing to say against 
his alphabet, which has many excellent and attractive 
features, but against the end which the writer hopes to 
achieve by its introduction. The whole of Mr. Bridges’ 
argument is based upon an assumption which he makes 
no attempt in any part of his book to demonstrate, 
namely, that all changes in the current pronunciation 
of English are from the better to the worse. That 
there are reasons for doubting the validity of this 
assumption we have attempted briefly to indicate. 

It would, indeed, be possible to argue that language 
has now grown far enough, having found names for all 
things in heaven and earth and under the earth, and 
that all further growth must prove useless and unfruit- 
ful and had better be checked. Just as the gardener 
clips off the tops of his beanstalks when they have 
reached the extremities of his beanpoles, so we might 
propose to clip off the excrescent shoots of language 
now that its branches have extended in all directions to 
the confines of reality. But have they? Is not this 
an audacious and unwarrantable assumption? How 
dare we assert of the future what has never been true of 
the past, that no new thought will be born to seek utter- 
ance, that the brain of the creator has grown tired, and 
that the springs of evolution have run dry? Is reality 
indeed a dead beanpole, or is it not rather a living tree, 
whose form can only be followed by a language itself 
living and growing? JOHN RIVERS. 








Mr. Bertram Forsyth has arranged for “The 
Shepherdess Without a Heart”’ to be played at the 
New Theatre every afternoon, Saturdays included; 
extra special evening performances will be given every 
Wednesday and Saturday at 8 o’clock. 
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France and Humanity 


HE inaugural lecture given on Monday, January 

19, at the London School of Economics anj 
Political Science, by Professor Mantoux, was an e. 
ceptionally interesting one, both for its subject and fo; 
the manner of treatment. The title of the lecture was 
“Le Réle de la France dans les Grands Mouvement: 
Européens du XIXe Siécle.’’ The chair was taken by 
the French Ambassador, who briefly introduced the 
lecturer. M. Mantoux responded to the initial 
applause in the true spirit of the title he had chosen; 
that applause, he said, he must share with the great 
French historical school, represented in the past by such 
names as those of Fustel de Coulanges, Sorel and 
Gabriel Monod, and in the present by Ernest Lavisse: 
but chiefly it belonged to the native-land of all fertile 
thought, to France herself. The English sympathy 
for France was not due to mere vicinity, nor even to 
the interest inspired by a stormy history. It went out 
to the embodiment of a civilisation and an ideal. 
France may be loved or hated; she cannot be ignored. 


M. Mantoux proceeded to expand the thesis that 
France is the work-shop of ideas. She does not always 
invent them, but she gives them that human and 
universal touch by which they survive and_ become 
efficient. ‘The French Revolution may have been full 
of dangerous mistakes, but it presented mankind with 
certain principles, which till then had been the property 
of a few isolated minds, but were to be thenceforth 
living, universal and irresistible forces. One of these 
was the principle of nationality, with its two component 
principles of liberty and unity. Conquered Europe 
used the indiscreetly lavished gift to defeat 
her conqueror. But the fruit of the Revolution is stil! 
coming to birth—in Egypt, China, and wherever civili- 
sation has lagged or rested. England is changing 
before our eyes, beneath the unspent buffetings of 1789. 

Socialism began in Germany, and in that country 
to-day counts its largest number of adherents. France, 
however, is the land that is watched by the world to 
see if Socialism can regenerate society. Frenchmen 
can carry out a doctrine to its remote consequences; 
they dare experiment; they can state a thesis clearly 
and give it universal application. Romanticism, which 
is much more than a literary doctrine, began with 
Rousseau and impregnated the whole nineteenth 
century. Victor Hugo’s Napoleon III was a creature 
of romance, Alexander I made his own romance; the 
revolutionaries of the period, such as Blanqui, come 
straight out of plays or novels. 


Clearness and universality, the distinguishing marks 
of the French spirit, have their dangers and dis 
advantages. Great questions—of faith, for instance— 
are not shelved; the contradictory theses al 
clearly stated, ‘“‘la question est abordée de 
front ’’ and ‘‘ not peace, but a sword ”’ results. France 
has been rent and torn; she has suffered the most 
terrible of catastrophes in the search for truth. The 
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revival of the old conflict between rich and poor, in its 
universal aspect, belongs to France. 

In one direction the French qualities have nothing 
but advantages. If France has not invented everything 
in science, she at least supplies us with our conception 
of the world; her contributions to knowledge are never 
isolated phenomena, and their destination is made 
plain when they are presented. To philosophy, as to 
diplomacy, France has given its language: ‘‘ la langue 
de la philosophie est pour toujours cartésienne.”’ 


M. Mantoux was not afraid to quote Lord Morley’s 
dictum that the essential French characteristic is vanity. 
Frenchmen are not afraid to praise France, and, while 
they do it with knowledge and delight, we are never 
tired of listening. M. Mantoux has praised France 
with charm and sincerity, and we have listened with 
delight. 





The Valley of the Shadow 


T HERE are no rueful portals at the Valley of the 

Shadow; you enter it unawares, and are already 
deep within its recesses before its embrace is felt. Life, 
which is normally an unrealised medium, becomes by 
imperceptible gradations first a labour and then a com- 
bat. Hour after hour the wheels of action move more 
and more stiffly, and clog and interlock as you drive 
yeur jaded brain through its daily task, until at last 
you know that you are beaten; and with a feeling 
almost of relief you cast all responsibility aside and 
fling yourself down upon the bed and give up the 
struggle. In the torpid interval that follows you drift 
incoherently through a world with which you have no 
concern. Someone must have brought a doctor; for 
you remember being asked questions; and there was an 
operation; for you recall the thin sweet taste of the 
anesthetic under which you died. You were sure of 
death and rushed gladly towards it, as to the way of 
escape; time ceased; and you dwelt abandoned but 
free from pain at the bottom of some abysmal depth 
of space. 

By some means unknown your sense of numb con- 
tentment began to give way to wonder at your own 
continued identity. The body, of which you are most 
literally tenant for life, reasserted its claims upon the 
soul; and you sped upwards to the surface of conscious- 
ness as a diver returns from the deep. The roar of the 
ocean died away to a far-off murmur; it ceased 
utterly; and you awoke to torment. 


“In the morning thou shalt say, ‘ would God it were 
even,’ and at even thou shalt say, ‘ would God it were 
morning.’’? When you reach that stage, nothing 
matters; the scanty minutes of drugged sleep and the 
endless hours of waking pain, with doctor and nurse 
moving dimly across the field of vision like figures in 
a nightmare, lead inevitably to the first great lesson to 
be learned in the Valley of the Shadow. Will you 
live? You neither know nor care. Pain has destroyed.’ 
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fear; and you understand why the pathway of death 
becomes easy to the dying. 


The mere habit of living. helps you over the worst 
phase of convalescence, when you exist without volition, 
simply because it is easier to keep on than to stop. 
Your attitude towards the world is purely negative. 
From time to time you think of the things in which you 
once found pleasure and wonder how you came to. take 
delight in them; the delirious explosion of energy in 
the cricket field when you jumped out.to the fast ball 
and hit it high over the bowler’s head to the canvas; 
breezy days on Welsh mountains and Scottish lakes; 
nights at the opera when your nerves tingled with an 
exquisite joy as the laughing cascade of the Figaro 
overture rippled from the violins. These also are 
venity and vexation of spirit. 

The first sign of the turn in the tide is a prosaic 
interest in food; you think long and seriously of 
dinner. With appetite comes hope, and with hope, 
laughter. Once more you are glad to see the faces of 
your friends, and the sound of their voices is pleasant. 
You begin to read again, and approach old books with 
new eyes. 

A little experience is the strongest basis of sympathy. 
We talk glibly of the horrors of war, but our vocabu- 
lary is more vigorous than our thought, and we fail to 
realise the horrors of which we speak. After all, wars 
are a long way off and the tales of the special corre- 
spondent are mellowed by distance. We like to believe 
that the worst things never happen, so that the pages of 
a Crane or a Zola awake in us no acute repugnance. 
But when we have once seen our own flesh cut by the 
knife of the surgeon and bedaubed with blackening 
blood, a revulsion seizes us. Thereafter, when we think 
of a battle we see more than the smoke and the splendour 
and the excitement; we see the mangled soldiers help- 
less in the sodden grass and trampled upon by flying 
horses. We remember how hard it was to support our 
own share of misery, although made easier by all that 
love and skill could do to help us; and a passionate 
anger rises in our hearts. 

But this insight into the meaning of anguish is a gain 
for the future rather than the present. In the early 
dawn of health the mind is purely receptive; you have 
lest the alert contradictory attitude which leads a man 
to wrest authors to his own purpose, and you desire 
only such books as you can appreciate at once. That 
modern form of psychological novel in which the story 
revolves endlessly upon itself, and the interest depends 
upon subtle analysis of character, is entirely incongru- 
ous with your mood. You need something with pro- 
gress and an outlook in it, and fall back upon the brisk 
narrators of fiction, to learn how much merit can exist 
in a pot-boiling novel by Dumas. The magnificent 
cheerfulness of Dickens compels you to enjoy even the 
dull parts of ‘‘ David Copperfield,’’ just as the true 
Wordsworthian enjoys the ecclesiastical sonnets. Scott, 
too, is a sure refuge, although with a difference; when 
you were at large in the world you liked him better in 
his life than in his works; but when your horizon 1s 
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bounded by four walls, the sombre close of Lockhart’s 
prose epic seems to throw its shadow backward over 
the whole book, and you turn away with relief to the 
crisp rattle of Quentin Durward and Ivanhoe. 


At last the day comes when you are allowed to sit 
up at the window to envy the men who are walking 
about alive in the streets unconscious of their own 
happiness. Particularly do you envy the people going 
past in motors; not so much those who sit on the 
cushioned seats behind and submit to be blinded by dust 
and stupefied by the roar of the engine in their irrational 
desire to get from point A to point B; but rather the 
driver, the only man who is not plainly wishing he 
were somewhere else. He alone is entirely satisfied to 
be there, to drive at a speed bordering ever more closely 
upon the suicidal, to cope with faulty ignitions and 
slipping gears, and to ‘‘ burn with a hard gem-like 
flame.’’ He may be wearing out, but he is not rusting 
out; and after a few weeks of stagnation, you have no 
doubts as to which process is preferable. 


Your first time ‘‘ up’’ soon comes to an end. When 
you are lying down you feel so vigorous that you would 
willingly undertake to climb mountains, but a single 
flight of stairs makes you realise your impotence, and 
you are glad to get back to the bed you were so im- 
patient to quit. Still, you have gained something, and 
will gain more day after day, until the time comes when 
you can walk unattended in the streets and thrill with 
the contact of humanity, and expand to the warm 
welcome of the sun; and then the Valley of the Shadow 
is past, and once more fearing no evil, you wander 
gladly down the paths of life. F.C. M. 








The Theatre 


“The Darling of the Gods” at 
His Majesty’s Theatre 


HE test of ten years of time is rather a severe one 

for such a dramatic piece as the Japanese romance 

in five acts by Mr. Belasco and Mr. Long. But, thanks 

tc the care with which it is now produced and the 

ability and sincerity shown in the acting, “The 

Darling of the Gods’’ has doubtless started on one 
more long span of success. 

The tragedy of the passing of an antique and out- 
moded method of government, as shown by the per- 
sonal misfortunes of the doomed representatives of the 
eld order, 1s a legitimate and inspiring subject for a 
stage play, but it requires to be treated with infinite 
dignity and poetry and beauty. On again seeing this 
story of the extinction of the Samurai of old Japan, 
we felt the fine conception, the grand idea of the play, 
but we missed to some extent the simplicity and tender- 
ness and grace and bravery we had imagined inherent 
in its action. Memory is apt to play us these tricks, 
and we set out expecting more than we have a 








right to do, even when the theatre is His Mazjesty’s 
and the manager so accomplished a protagonist as Sir 
Herbert Tree. 

It will be remembered that the period is said to be 
that of 1860, and that Kara, the outlaw prince and 
leader of the Samurai, Mr. George Relph, and his 
small band are being hunted by the Government, leq 
by Zakkuri, a famous Minister of State, Sir Herbert 
Tree. Although the love interest which brings about 
the final misfortunes of the Samurai is intended, and 
deserves, to engage our interest, it is the craft of 
Zakkuri which holds our attention most completely, 
In this character Sir Herbert has a magnificent chance 
to display a subtle, dignified, cruel, and lustful, but 
also pusillanimous, Oriental personage of a type which 
has passed during the flight of the last fifty years, 
The actor takes the fullest advantage of his part, and 
presents us with a wonderful and supremely clever 
study of the powerful, blackhearted, yet fearful Zak. 
kuri. The representation is an immense improvement 
on that of ten years ago, far more effective, truer, 
deeper, and instinct with a cynic comedy which has 
not hitherto been shown us. If the beauty of the 
Japanese scenes, the ability of the company generally, 
and the grace and gaiety, the pathos and agony, of 
Miss Marie Lohr as Yo-San had not made for victory, 
the Zakkuri of Sir Herbert would in itself have been 
enough to assure a triumph for the revival. 


“ The servant of the Emperor has a thousand eyes,” 
says Zakkuri, and not only is he all-seeing but greatly 
felt. When Kara, breaking his Samurai oath, loves 
the beautiful Princess Yo-San, the Minister feels that 
he can tell the Emperor that the outlaw is within his 
grasp. We know the final tragedy is only a question 
of time, but the plot is cunningly developed, and the 
life of Japan as one may suppose it to have been in 
1860 is laid before us in a series of beautiful pictures 
and exciting episodes. 

Mr. Yoshio Markino has supervised the manners and 
customs of the characters, thus many historic touches 
are added to the elaborate production, and a result 
is arrived at which is rich both in terror and tragedy, as 
well as in esthetic charm and grace. But above all 
the beauty, all the passionate love, the romance and 
pleasantry looms the colossal shadow of the mighty 
Minister of State. It is his peculiar power which gives 
particular distinction to ‘‘The Darling of the Gods” 
in her present avatar. 

EGAN MEW. 





More than ordinary interest attaches to the new 
edition of Professor L. W. Lyde’s Text-Books of 
Geography which Messrs. Black announce. These 


text-books, issued some fourteen years ago, were practt- 
cally the first to introduce into schools the modern 
method of teaching geography, and their ever-growing 
sale (over a million copies) is an indication of their 
value and popularity. A feature of the new editions 
are the problems and exercises illustrated by diagram- 
matic maps. 
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Notes and News 


Messrs. John Long, Ltd., will shortly publish a new 
novel entitled “ A Bespoken Bride,’’ by Fred Whishaw. 
Mr. Whishaw’s description in this novel of the gallant 
little nation, Finland, fighting against inevitable 
absorption, is moving and holds the reader. 


Mr. Andrew Melrose will publish immediately “Blind 
Eyes,” a new novel by Margaret Peterson, who won 
the £250 prize with her first novel, “ The Lure of the 
Little Drum.’’ The second book in Mr. Melrose’s list 
to be published this month is “Jehane of the Forest,”’ 
by L. A. Talbot. 


Another new volume from Mr. Ernest A. Vizetelly 
is to come from Messrs. Chatto and Windus in the 
spring, entitled “My Days of Adventure: The Fall 
of France, 1870-71.’’ As this book will be concerned 
chiefly with the author’s personal experiences during 
the Revolution of 1870 and the Franco-German War, 
it should be exceptionally interesting. 


In order to make way for their long-promised pro- 
duction of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ Miss 
Lillah McCarthy and Mr. Granville Barker terminate 
their present season of repertory at the Savoy Theatre 
this evening, January 24. Perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that they will suspend it, for it is their 
intention to produce another repertory programme as 
soon as ever opportunity permits. 


The National-Liberal Kélnische Zeitung for Janu- 
ary 5, in a very thoughtful review of the political 
situation during 1913, lays special stress on external 
relations, and regards the improvement of Germany’s 
relations with England as the most important outcome 
in this respect. As to the British-German negotiations 
the Kélnische Zeitung says: “ They are not yet so far 
advanced that any details can be made public, but it 
is known that we have come to a clear understanding 
in the matter of the Bagdad Railway and all questions 
in connection therewith, and that a clear definition of 
the German and English spheres of interests has been 
reached in regard to the commercial opening up of the 
Portuguese Colonies in Africa.” 


The synopsis of the next lecture in the series of eight 
being delivered by Mr. R. A. Peddie at the St. Bride 
Foundation Printing School, Bride Lane, Fleet Street, 
is as follows:—The great change in printing during 
the early years of the nineteenth century; rapidity of 
output; development of machinery; further decline of 
artistic spirit; types; revival of Caslon old face in 
1844; increasing speed of production; decreasing 
artistic character; revival of hand press work; the 
Kelmscott Press; other presses; effect on general book 
production; the position of to-day; simplicity begins 
to be considered the keynote of good workmanship. 
This lecture will be given on Monday evening next, at 
7-30p.m. The lecture on the following Monday even- 
ing will deal with :—The earliest decoration; the 1457 
Psalter; colour printing in the fifteenth century; the 
first woodcut illustrations; Albrecht Pfister of Bam- 
berg; the woodcuts of Augsburg and Ulm; Italian 
illustration; Aldus; French work; the Books of Hours; 
the rise of copperplate engraving ; chiaroscuro and other 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


By LANCELOT LAWTON 


THE PLIGHT OF JAPAN. 


T the present time there is no more afflicted land 
on the face of this earth than Japan. Some 
weeks ago we described the terrible ravages of the 
famine now devastating the northern island of Hok- 
kaido, and in alluding to the apathy of the Government 
in the presence of a similar calamity nine years ago 
we expressed the hope that no considerations of false 
pride would again prevent them from accepting the 
practical sympathy of the world. Unhappily, with 
that fatal coincidence frequently to be noted in times 
of stress, disaster has quickly succeeded disaster. Vol- 
canic eruption, with all the catastrophe that such a 
visitation brings in its train—earthquake, tidal wave, 
and conflagration—has swelled Japan’s death roll, 
already great by the wastage of privation and starva- 
tion. Yet, we are sorry to say, the attitude of the 
Government in the face of these overwhelming calami- 
ties, remains as before, cool and calculating. Here, 
once again, let us frankly admit that we are wholly 
unable to comprehend how it is possible to reconcile 
a state of affairs manifest to our eyes with the existence 
of that mystic Bushido which is generally supposed to 
animate the descendants of the two-sworded samurai 
who rule over modern Japan. 

The people, like all peasant masses in the presence 
of those tremendous upheavals of nature which they 
cannot understand, have proved themselves to be 
patient and brave. But these communities are com- 
posed of humble tillers of the soil, the non-humans of 
pre-Restoration days, not members of a warrior class 
privileged to submerge their emotions in a strange code 
of morals in which not unfrequently self-complacency is 
mistaken for self-abnegation. As we have remarked, 
the members of the Administration are in the latter cate- 
gory. And this Administration has published official 
statements asserting that the disasters have been exag- 
gerated in the newspapers, and that more than sufficient 
funds are in hand to cope with the prevailing distress. 
In the circumstances no benevolence from outside is 
permissible, and, while deploring the fact, we would 
be inclined from motives of taste to let the matter rest 
there were it not that the events under discussion throw 
an illuminating light upon Japan’s position in the polli- 
tical horizon of the Far East. Her plight also is illus- 
trative of the argument that incalculable evil attends 
a victorious nation no less than a defeated nation in 
the vast scheme of modern war. Needless to say we 
do not pretend that the volcanic eruption and famine 
are traceable to the Russo-Japanese campaign. But 
certainly we are justified in asserting that the general 
poverty of the country and the inability of the Govern- 
rent to alleviate on an adequate scale the existing 
misery, is due to that campaign and its sequel—pres- 
sure of taxation for the purpose of maintaining the 
grand aspirations of the Imperial Japan of to-day. 








Naturally it would be out of place to embark upon 
a controversy that might be held to bear relation to 
world conditions. Japan is altogether a separate case. 
She is confronted with economic problems different 
from those which trouble Europe, and, were they 
handled boldly, far easier of solution. Also she enjoys 
an isolated position of strategical strength well without 
the vortex of the armament competition which oppresses 
Europe. In neglecting the greatest resource which any 
State can possibly possess, the rearing and maintenance 
of a happy and contented people, she is losing the 
value not of one, but of a number of Dreadnoughts, 
and, by permitting the withering process of human 
wastage to continue, is diminishing a national exchequer 
already in an extremely precarious condition. Yet 
Dreadnoughts Japan continues to construct, with the 
inevitable result that in periods of gloom like the 
present her people perish in peace as rapidly as would 
be the case were the nation at war. For in spite of 
official denials we believe that the accounts of calamity 
in the Press are substantially true. Impartial foreign 
investigators who have made it their business to visit 
the stricken region of the north declare that no fewer 
than ten million individuals are suffering the agonies 
of starvation and hardship in a climate that is Siberian 
im rigour. The Government ignores these figures, how- 
ever, preferring a general statement of denial, and adds 
that twenty thousand families are now in receipt of 
relief. In like manner the Government reports that 
whereas impartial eye-witnesses say that many 
thousands of people lost their lives through the volcanic 
eruption in the south, the roll of victims actually num- 
bered only a few hundreds. 

To anyone acquainted with official procedure in 
Japan the policy thus disclosed will not come as a 
surprise. It has many historic precedents. The most 
notable instance, apart from the last famine, was that 
of the Russo-Japanese War. To this day the Japanese 
have never accurately revealed the extent of the casual. 
ties which they then sustained. Nevertheless, it 1s 
known that, though victorious, they suffered in this re- 
spect in a greater measure than did the Russians. Nor, 
as the campaign progressed, could they bring them 
selves to confess to a single reverse, and on occasions 
even went so far as to lend the weight of official sanc- 
tion to the denial of unpleasant incidents which 
foreigners knew had taken place. It is doubtless true 
that dependent as she was upon the European money 
market victory meant much for Japan. It is equally 
true that at the present time, when Japan is verging 
upon bankruptcy she is tempted to convey the impres 
sion that the stories of domestic calamity are exag- 
gerated. 

That she has long been anxious to obtain a foreig? 
loan and has hitherto been thwarted in her desire is not 
denied. A business intellect brought to bear on her 
position might conceivably reason that she is pursuing 
a sensible policy in throwing dust in the eyes of the 
world. Along these lines it would be urged in the first 
place that no calamity, no matter how great, among @ 
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section of the people, justifies a State in neglecting the 
welfare of the people as a whole. Then, in the second 





: place, we can imagine the easy conscience which is the 
nt twin accompaniment of the business intellect suavely 
se contending that in order that securities for possible 
ys joans may remain unimpaired it is the duty of Japanese 
ut statesmen not to shrink from minimising the disagree- 
eS able truth. In reply, from the point of view of fact, 
ny we may object that when so considerable a proportion 
ce as one-fifth of the population is in a pitiable plight 
he from starvation, and when another large section is 
ts, decimated by a volcanic eruption, the outlook is so bad 
an as to show official complacency in a somewhat despic- 
ler able light. After all, the dictates of humanity impose 
let limitations upon the demands of business convenience. 


he From the point of view of State policy we are justified 
in doubting the wisdom, acquainted as we are with the 
ild Far Eastern situation, of sacrificing thousands of valu- 
of able lives in time of peace for the building of Dread- 


ity noughts only to be used for purely aggressive purposes. 
gn And finally, from the point of view of ethics, we are 
sit entitled to complain of the dishonesty of the Japanese 
wer Government which seeks refuge in misrepresentation as 
sies a means of inducement to foreign investors to subscribe 
ian to its loans. Were an individual to be involved such 
oe misrepresentation would be called fraudulent, and we 
ids see no reason why a Government should escape some 


of censure. 
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MOTORING 


is now a year since the increasingly serious out- 
look with regard to petrol stimulated the leading 











as fo include all other spirits which might prove useful 
as motor fuels, and a good deal was expected by the 
motorist in view of the fact that the committee con- 
sisted of some of the most distinguished experts in the 
kingdom. But, as our contemporary, the Awfocar, 
points out, the net results of the committee’s work up 
to date, so far as the public know, may be summed up 
as follows: The inspection of a gas-works, an examina- 
tion of a process for impoverishing town gas for the 
purpose of obtaining a greater yield of benzol, the pub- 
lication of a pamphlet containing hints on the use of 
benzol, and, finally, the ‘‘discovery’’ of a process by 
which 40 million gallons can be obtained annually from 
home-produced material. This discovery, by the way, 
was no discovery at all, inasmuch as it referred to a pro- 
cess already known, although the vague and mysterious 
terms in which it was announced led everybody to 
suppose that it foreshadowed the imminent solution 
of the whole problem of cheap motor fuel. It is, of 
course, possible that the committee have done some 
really valuable work the nature of which they do not 
deem it advisable to disclose at the moment, but the 
motorist would vastly like to have some assurance on 
the point. Looking matters frankly in the face, the 
probabilities seem that matters are as they were. Petrol 
maintains its exorbitant price, whilst the supplies of 
benzol, the only practicable substitute available at 
present, remain inadequate to satisfy even a fraction 
of the growing demand for motor fuel. Apparently 
we are still as far off as ever from that great desidera- 
tum, the home-produced spirit which is to be manufac- 
tured at a price and in quantities sufficient to render 
us independent of foreign supplies. 

Probably many of the members of the Automobile 



















$3 spirits of the representative motoring organisations into | Association and Motor Union are themselves unaware 
rost a show of activity, which culminated in the formation | of the extent and variety of the advantages to which 
that of a joint committee for the specific object of investi- | their membership entitles them. It is not universally 
nese gating the possibilities of benzol as a petrol substitute. | known, for example, that one of the features of the 
val- A little later, the scope of the inquiry was enlarged so ‘ Association is a ‘‘Lost Property Department,’’ which 
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is engaged solely in tracing the owners of property of 
every description lost on the road and found by the 
A. A. patrols. It is quite a common thing for this de- 
partment to receive in the course of one month over a 
hundred articles such as lamps, horns, trunks, spare 
wheels, mctor clothing, portions of car mechanism, 
and even hoods, and in the great majority of cases 
the rightful owners are found and the property restored 
to them. As an instance of the promptitude and 
thoroughness of the department in dealing with these 
cases, it may be mentioned that on December 29 a mem- 
ber reported having found on the road a cape cart 
hood cover. On January 1 a description of the article 
was circulated by the Association in the Press, and 
on the 6th it was claimed on behalf of a member who 
had sailed for Cape Town. On the oth the finder was 
put into communication with the claimant, and the 
hood cover restored to the owner’s representative. 
Many similar cases of recent date are specified in the 
report issued by the Secretary, all of which serve to 
indicate the practical value of A. A. and M. U. 
activity. 

Motoring by night should be shorn of many of its 
perils if the new flashiight lamp, which is said to have 
been devised and perfected by a London firm, proves 
practicable in every way and is taken up by the motor- 
ing associations as an adjunct to the warning posts they 
have erected at the top of steep hills, at awkward 
corners, and at dangerous cross-roads. The lamp, 
which is called the ‘‘Aga,’’ is constructed on the light- 
house flicker principle, flashing about sixty times to the 
minute. The light is supplied by compressed acetylene 
gas, a single tubeful of which is stated to afford 
adequate and continuous illumination for a whole year 
without requiring any attention whatever. One of the 
advantages of this ‘‘land lighthouse’ is that its object 
could not be misunderstood, owing to the distinctive 
»nature of its light from that of all other signalling 
lamps. As the initial cost is only a little more than 
that of an ordinary street lamp, and the yearly cost of 
maintenance only 30s., there is no doubt that the motor 
“organisations, especially the A. A. and M. U., will 
investigate the possibilities of the new invention. 


R. B. H. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


HE tone of the City has been much better during the 
past week. The reduction in the Bank Rate seemed 
to put heart into everybody, and there has been 

quite a brisk buying of Consols. It is said that the Govern- 
ment is in the market, and is making large purchases on 
account of the Sinking Fund. There is also no doubt that 
many of the purchases are purely speculative. People 
have at last come to realise that we are in for a period of 











cheap money, and that all gilt-edged securities will go up. 
I have been preaching this in season and out of season 
for a long time past. There is no doubt that huge sums 
have been lost in these so-called bond issues—issues which 
promised 6 per cent. and 7 per cent., but gave no security. 
To-day people see that it is much better to have a definite 
4 per cent. income than a certain loss of capital, even 
if you are promised 6 per cent. on your money. The 
Victorian Government offered one million 4 per cent. stock 
at 97, and it was immediately subscribed. Here again 
the success of the loan had a wonderful effect upon the 
market. The Chesham Supply Company offered £150,000 
6 per cent. preference shares at par. This company sells 
motor cars to chauffeurs on the instalment plan, and has 
been making large profits on the deals. The certificate 
for 1913 showed £24,902 profit, and for the half year 
ended July 31, 1913, £23,635. Big dividends have been 
paid, but the company requires more capital. The pre- 
ference shares are a reasonable commercial risk. Forestal 
Land has once again been in the market and asked us for 
41,200,000 5 per cent. debentures, the issue price being 
96. Forestal owns nearly five million acres of freehold 
and 630,000 acres of leasehold. It has its own railways, 
factories, steamers, and about 100 head of livestock. The 
money is needed to provide the Santa Fé Land Company 
with the funds to pay off its debenture debt, and for other 
purposes. The directors state that the average net pro- 
fits of Forestal and Santa Fé Land companies are 
£498,913, and that an additional profit of £107,000 a 
year is anticipated. Forestal is one of the most important 
companies in South America. The debentures are a good 
security, but it is doubtful whether the ordinary shares 
will keep their value. 


Money.—As this article is written before the directors 
of the Bank of England meet, I am making a shot in the 
dark when I say that I think that a reduction in the Bank 
Rate is certain. The money position is very good. New 
York is shipping gold to Paris, and it is clear that the 


Secretary of the Treasury does not intend immediately to ~ 


call in the funds which he recently loaned out to New York 
bankers. It is quite certain that unless anything unfore- 
seen occurs, we shall get a gradually reducing money rate 
during 1914. 

FOREIGNERS.—At last the Banque Victor has met with 
misfortune. This is not at all surprising considering the 
bold manner in which M. Victor speculated, and the very 
curious deals he took on, deals that very few people in 
London would have cared to handle. His most famous 
coup was made when he acquired the controlling interest 
in the Pekin Syndicate and purchased the Rothschild hold- 
ing of Shansi shares. These he placed amongst investors 
throughout France, and bitterly must these unfortunate 
people regret their gamble. They thought that they were 
going in for a dividend-paying security. Victor is a man 
of remarkable energy, but his gambles were uncontrollable, 
and it is a good thing that his energies have been stilled. 
The position in France will probably clear now that this 
trouble has been removed, but we must not expect higher 
prices, for all the Victor securities have merely changed 
hands. They have not been sold. He was very largely 
interested with the Empain group, a Belgian crowd of 
almost equal courage to himself. Empain himself took 
up large deals in Egypt, but whether he made any money 
out of them is more than doubtful. Tintos have hardened 
a little mainly because the ‘‘bears’’ have been buying 
back. The latest news is that the strike at the mines still 
continues. Everyone has been trying to explain the Ameri- 
can copper figures to which I alluded last week, but no 
one can give any reason for the astounding statement. 
Copper remains weak. 
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Home Raits.—The Home Railway market has been 
moved up, not before it was necessary. Even the friend- 
less Great Eastern are now back at their make-up price, 
and Great Northern deferred have had a smart rise. Great 
Western, London and North Western are both harder, and 
may be safely bought. The principal buying in the Rail- 
way market has, however, been in the prior charge issues, 
all of which were very much under-valued. The dealers 
are all short, and the least demand frightens them. Under- 
ground Electric Income bonds are now up to 94. 


YANKEES.—The American market has taken on a good 
tone. The excuse given for the rise is cheap money and 
the New York Bank figures, which are certainly excep- 
tionally good. The ‘‘bears’’ have been buying back, and 
this is evidenced by the sharp rise in Steels, which have 
been up as high as 65. No one had a good word to say 
for the Steel Trust, and as the trade in the United States 
is falling away very fast, it is considered a safe thing to 
sell Steels. But when it was rumoured that Wilson in- 
tended to abandon his suit against the Steel Trust, all 
these ‘‘bears’’ scrambled to cover. Hence, the sharp 
improvement in values. I think myself that Unions at 
163 are definitely over-valued, and I should not be sur- 
prised to see a small reaction occur. The ‘‘bears’’ have 
also been buying back Canadian Pacifics, which have had 
a big rise. Investors should certainly unload this stock. 
The news from Canada is not good. It is quite certain 
that the dividend can never be raised above 1o per cent., 
and therefore Canadas at 200 are very reasonably valued. 
“Bears”? have also been actively buying back all their 
Mexican securities. Indeed, throughout the whole of the 
Foreign Railway market there has been a steady marking 
up of quotations, the unfortunate Brazil Railway being 
the only exception. 


Rusper.—In the Rubber Market prices remain dull. 
Yam Seng report is very disappointing. The final divi- 
dend is passed, and it is clear that unless the company can 
very largely increase its output and considerably reduce its 
working costs, it will have hard work to pay 5 per cent. for 
the current year. Yam Sengs are, therefore, very much 
over-valued. Raw rubber is a shade harder, but business 
is limited. 


On.—In the Oil market the rig in Venezuela Oil Con- 
cessions still continues, and the shares, 17s. 6d. paid, are 
quoted 35s. premium. The chairman made a very grandi- 
loquent speech which caused much laughter on the Stock 
Exchange. The crowd behind the company are not con- 
sidered strong enough to talk in millions, and as far as 
anyone knows, the concession is at present practically 
unproven. It is stated that the Asiatic Petroleum, one of 
the Shell subsidiaries, has made an agreement with the 
Anglo-Persian. This was not unexpected, as it is well- 
known that the Burmah Company, which controls Anglo- 
Persian, has great influence with the Shell. The Anglo- 
Saxon would appear to be having good luck in Mexico, 
and Royal Dutch and Shell have been harder in conse- 
quence, 


Mines.—In the Mining market prices are firmer, and 
Russo-Asiatics have been bid up to 5 on specially good 
news. Kaffirs are better now that the strike in the Trans- 
vaal is over. The Rayfield report was not liked, and it 
would appear that this company must reconstruct. Cobalt 
Townsite figures are not particularly satisfactory, but the 
shares have hardened. Much fun has been caused in the 
Canadian market by the issue of application forms for 
shares in Tough Oaks, a company which is to purchase the 
control of the Canadian Co. Twenty per cent. allotment is 








promised, and as Tough Oaks are quoted at + premium, 
a good many shares have been sold on this promise. In- 
deed, Mr. Latilla no doubt hopes to catch some of the 
bolder of the ‘“‘bears.”’ The whole deal is peculiar, and 
I strongly advise my readers to stand on one side or they 
may burn their fingers. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—In the Miscellaneous market, Liptons 
have recovered a little, the directors having sent out a 
circular. Nevertheless, I think it safer to sell than to 
buy. The announcement that Messrs. Morgan had se- 
cured the Cuban loan in competition with Messrs. Klein- 
worts, had a bad effect on Cuban Ports, which are certainly 
overvalued. Breweries have been very steady. They 
seem to me fully priced to-day. Marconis have also been 
bought, and it is said that Mr. Heybourn has gone to the 
United States and proposes to boom up American Mar- 
conis. If any rise occurs, I advise holders to take advan- 
tage of it and get out. Electrics are steady. Holzapfels 
have had a good year, and pay 12 percent. Indeed, nearly 
all the Industrial reports that are coming out now show 
improved results and increased dividends. Both Van den 
Berghs and Maypoles have hardened, and there has been 
some bidding for Whiteley’s preference and ordinary on 
the news that this firm has purchased another business. 


RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 


The Cobalt Silver Mines in the North-East of Canada 
are being brought to special prominence at the present 
time by reason of their excellent profit-earning prospects. 
Three of the companies in this group are dividend payers. 
Last year Townsites paid 7s. 6d. per share, besides pur- 
chasing a mill of its own for £25,000 out of its profits, 
Cobalt Lakes 3s. per share, and Casey Cobalts 1s. per 
share, but there is good reason to expect that the profits 
already earned will be considerably increased during the 
current year, inasmuch as the three mines will be working 
at their full capacity with increased stamping power, which 
will enable larger quantities of ore to be treated. It is 
anticipated that Townsites will earn 100 per cent. on its 
capital during the current twelve months, and Lakes and 
Caseys from 40 to 50 per cent. Townsite Extensions, the 
other member of the group, owns 59 acres situated near 
the best paying mines on the fields, whose veins are work- 
ing up to the company’s boundaries. There is already an 
active market in the shares of all four companies and a 
considerable rise in price is confidently predicted in the 
near future. 


The Industrial market is destined to play an important 
part in the Stock Exchange revival which has now set in. 
Amongst the shares of the leading motor manufacturing 
companies which for some time past have proved popular 
with investors by reason of the good profits earned and the 
prospects of larger profits in the future, is that of Straker- 
Squire (1913). Although the company was only formed 
in November last, it has already justified the anticipations 
cofitained in the Prospectus, and there is good reason to 
believe that the shareholders will receive an interim 
dividend shortly. At the Statutory Meeting last week it 
was announced that the sales both for cars and heavy 
vehicles, including omnibuses, had increased by 30 per 
cent. as compared with the corresponding period of the 
previous year. The profits estimated at the flotation of the 
company for the current year were £18,000, and the 
prospect of this sum being exceeded is particularly promis- 
ing. The company’s shares are being confidently talked 
up in the market. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE MIDDLE COURSE IN SPELLING REFORM. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Dear Sir,—You had an excellent unsigned article in your 
paper, issue of March 9g last year, entitled ‘‘Spelling and 
Sophistry.’’ In it you criticised the scheme of Spelling 
Reform adopted by the Simplified Spelling Society, and 
you referred in particular to the use of ‘‘z’’ to indicate 
some of the plural forms. 


This is one of the features which have induced me to 
offer in the enclosed leaflet some suggestions for a reform 
on much less drastic lines. Though much more moderate 
than the scheme you have already criticised, these sugges- 
tions are intended to be complete, and are quite sufficient 
to fulfil the necessary purpose of indicating clearly the 
sounds of our speech. 

By a simple and perfectly English method, it is shown 
how the final ‘‘z’’ may be satisfactorily avoided. Further, 
the hard-and-fast doctrine of the Simplified Spelling Society, 
which says we must have either all k or all c, is disposed 
of in a simple and reasonable manner. Yours truly, 


J. W. Banks. 
Sheffield. 
PRINCIPAL FEATURES. 
COMPARE 
SIMPLIFIED 
SPELLING 
SOCIETY. 
(1) No ‘‘s’”’ to indicate the plural : 

praiz Hee prays, 
praiz »» Qivs praize. 
praizez or } ee 

vie yy Ppraizes. 
praiziz 
fenz In the fens. 
fens On the fense. 
defendz | Hee defends the defenses. 
defensez } . 

(2) Reversion to the old value of ‘‘u’’ (as in 
**put’’) : 

pool, shood, ‘ 
wood, poot, Pul, shud, wud, put, instrument, 
instrooment influense. 
inflooens. 


(3) Preservation of ‘‘obscure’’ vowel : 
intimit Intimat (adj.), intimait (vb.). 
(4) ‘‘Long”’ i=“‘iy” (by combination of 


66599 
1 


in ‘‘mind’’ and ‘‘y’’ in ‘‘my’’): 
liet Liyt, miytier. 
mietier (this is tantamount to double i, on same 


principle as double e.) 

(5) Nearer relationship between short and 
long ‘‘u’’ (impossible with the nota- 
tion ‘‘o0’’): 

Pul, puul 
(Thus rumor or ruumor, and gud or 
Scotch guud.) 

(6) Retention of both ‘“‘k” and hard ‘‘c”’: 
contact, ceen Contact, keen, paket, forsaik, silk. 
pacet 
forsaic, silc 


N.B.—The scheme contains only one irregularity—the 
soft c. Although this letter may need to be eliminated 
‘‘officially,’’ it will undoubtedly maintain its position for 
a long period.—J. W. Banks. 
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